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POINTS FOR PRODUGERS. 

Eiyer Murray Conference. 

Tuesday, 2l8t, and Wednesday, 22nd May, ire the days on wMclithe 
Conference of River Murray Branches is to be held at Berri, 
point of view of the irrigationist it is difficult to' overestimate the im 
portance of this gathering. The management of an irrigation Mock is 
a highly specialized undertaking. Not only has the hloeker to wage ao 
unceasing war against Nature, hut economic Mnditions demand his con. 
stant attention. The' problems of distribntion are as pressing as th 
problems of production. These facts form a bond between settler and 
settler, settlement and settlement. It is on this aepunt that the Agri- 
cultural Bureau is so peculiarly fitted- to play so important a part on 
the Murray. Apart altogether from its educational aspect the annual 
Conference forms a mouthpiece for the whole of the Murray settle- 
ments, and the voice of the Murray should be heard in the land. 


Selected Seeds from Eoseworthy Agricultural College. 

So heavy has the demand been for the selected and graded seed gron 
at the Eoseworthy Agricultural College, that of the large number of 
varieties of wheats, barleys, oats, and field peas which were offered 
for. sale for the 1918 seeding, thf only seeds still available are small 
quantities of King’s White wheat, and Roseworthy Oregon and 
Shorthead barleys. King’s White ' is a College selection from 
King’s Early. It is one of the earliest wheats grovra, is suitable 
for hay or grain, and ‘is hardy, rust-fesis’ting, and non-shattering. 
Roseworthy Oregon is one of the best Cape barleys for early 
green feed, as it makes rapid growth in the autumn and early winter 
months. It is a mid-season variety, and a prohfic yielder. Rose- 
w'orthy Shorthead, like the preceding variety; has been tested over 
large areas for a number of years. It is a heavy stooler, vigorous and 
hardy, and is regarded as the best grain-yielding barley under Rose- 
worthy conditions. 

Sugar Beet in South Australia. 

With the object of determining the suitability of certain districts w 
the^production of sugar beet, and also with the idea of arriving a so 
definite data in regard to the cost of producing that crop, the op 
ment of Agriculture has made arrangements for small areas o 
be grotrn during the coming season. Plots are to be put in a ^ , 
cent, on the property of Mr. J. J. Mullins ; Penola, on ^ 

Kilsby’s holding; Glencoe, on Mr. J. Dow’s property; and 
Gambler, on the farm of Mrs. E. Carter. The suitability' 

claimed swamp land of the River Murray for tMs ertp w ^ 

tested, the land selected being on the farm-of Mr. P. B- r 
Mypolonga. 

Field Peas, Tates, and Vetches. . -ofAgri' 

“ The most suitable time to sow field peas, ’ ’ says the the 

culture, in reply to a correpondent, :“wiU dep'end very 
particular use you wish to put them to. . Ityion ^fish 
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i;o(!iliug, witli a view to liai-vestang the gi'ain, it is dangerous to sow 
peas too eaiiy, because they then run the risk of being eaught by late 
fiosts ivlien in bloom. If at all possible, in your district I should be 
iiieliiied to sow peas early in August. On the other hand, if your aim 
is to feed off the peas in the green stage, the earlier you sow them in 
tin; autumn the greater will be the bulk of green forage produced. You 
Miikl, ill these circumstanees, sow the pep towards the end of the 
pmsent month, providing there -was sufficient rain to bring on a satis- 
fattoiy germination. Peas can be grazed gi-een with great advantage. 
Tha best .time to do this would lie when the pods are firm. If they are 
not grazed down too hard, and if later r^s follow, they will make a 
second growth. In exeeptioned cases I have even known them to carry 
a good crop of grain as a second growth. I do not wish to imply, how- 
ever, that this is at all general. Many farmers who do not care to go 
to the trouble of harvesting peas, feed them off dry in the field. You 
uill find that either pigs or sheep will in this fashion account for very 
nearly all the grain present. It should be pointed out that peas are 
essentially a crop adapted to well-drained soils sufficiently rich in lime, 
and it is questionable, in the circumstances, whether you are likely to 
set the host possible results from this crop. As to tares or vetches, they 
arc generally more at home on- relatively heavy land, I think they are 
worth testing in your district, although, unfortunately, the seed is very 
e.^epeusive. They form an exceedingly good grazing crop, and, if care- 
fully handled, give rise to a good aftermath. Probably the best way to 
handle vetches is to sow, them in a hay crop; the result in hay will 
foi'iu a better foodstuff, owing to the admixture of vetches, and if siif- 
ficieut rain falls subsequently to cutting the hay crop, the vetches will 
give a very good second growth. 


Kiting the Woolpacks. 

The shortage of shipping space, and the difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
ciency of ivoolpacks, has made necessary a revision of the old practice 
of lightly filliug the packs. This matter was referred to by the Chair- 
iiiaii of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Geo. Jeffrey), in the 
course of his opening address at the recent Conference of Upper Nor- 
thern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. “The more wool-growers 
ciiu get into each individual pack the better,” he said. “Before last 
season the Prime Minister made the request that bales should be tightly 
filled, and it was well responded to, but this year it will be more than 
ever necessary to increase the weight of the hales.” This appeal should 
uot fall oil de.if ears. A greater weight of wool can be shipped in 
fightl.v-compressed bales, and the best interests of the growers them- 
selves and of the Commonwealth as a whole will he met by utilising to 
' s utmost capacity the amount of shipping space that is available. 


Tte Scottish Jonmal of Agriculture." 

^’i>- 1, volume 1, of The Scottish Journal of AgriouUttre was issued 
'"The publication of the paper could not, I think, 
place at a more opportune time,” says the Secretary for Scotland 
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(Right Hon. Robert Munro, K.C., M.P.), in the course of the intioduc. 
tion. “As the instrument for the development of both agrictiltupj 
and forestry in Scotland, the Board of Agriculture can, by meam of 
the Journal, provide much useful information to its readers, and cau 
stimulate and popularize these vital industries. ; . . A new outlooi, 
has been compelled by the war. The essential value of agriculture and 
forestry to the country is at last realized. The national danger involved 
in their neglect is at last appreciated. Their coraploinentary character 
is at last undei'stood. By means of these industries the security of 
the nation can be assured, and a robust and industrious peasantry 
settled upon the land. 

Maize for Ensilage. 

Under the most favorable conditions, the best time to cut maize for 
ensilage is when the grain, is in the early dough stage. This; however, 
can apply only to* those localities in which summer rain is abundant, 
or in which irrigation is regularly practised, says the Director of Agri- 
culture. In districts in which irrigation is not possible, and in which 
the summer rainfall is light, it would be wiser to cut the maize as soon 
as the leaves begin to show the first signs of wilting under the influence 
of hot summer weather. 


A New Thistle. 

When in the South-East in April last, the Botanical Assistant (Mr. 
H. W. Andrew) came across a thistle which hitherto does not appear 
to have been recorded from any part of Australia. This plant has since 
been identified as Carihamus glaucus, Bieb. ( Kentrophyllum glmcn, 
Pisch. et Mey.)., a native of the Eastern Mediterranean. In general 
appearance, it closely resembles the saffron or woolly star thistle, Cflf- 
fharmis lanatm {K. lanatum), but differs from it principally in having 
purple instead of yellow flowers, and, in addition, the flower heads and 
achenes (or seeds) are smaller than those of the saffron thistle. Al- 
though this plant does not appear to have been recorded in A idoM, 
it would not be surprising if it were found to be growing in that State, 
as it is very plentiful indeed in the South-East, covering thousands e 
acres. No doubt in the past it has been generally confused "dh le 
saffron thistle, so common in many other parts of the State.- 


Bunt in Wleat. 

Replying to a correspondent, writing from World's JSna ^ 

information respecting smut in wheat, the Director of ( 

(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) said ; — I notice that you ooiup ai 
in your district smut was very prevalent in the crops last 
the case of those that were pickled, and you wish to know who 
reason can be given for this unfortunate condition of afiaus. 
first place, it would be necessary to. know whether you are re e = 
‘loose smut,’ which appears early in the season, before pguised 

or to what is more generally known as ‘ bunt, ’ which is easi y 
by the, characteristic of a disagreeable odor which it emits. 
speaking, pickling is without effect against ‘loose, smut, sine 
so much the grain that is affected, as the land on: which the cr p 
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... t ’ however, can, in my expwience, be completely checked by an- 
.ificicnt pickling, and if, in this direction, you and your neighbors have 
failed apparently, in the past season, I can only attribute it to defective 
oiekling- It would be interesting to know in this connection how you 
nroceeded. The question of pickling has been referred to so often in 
the itages of the Journal, and by officers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in different parts of the State, that it seems almost unnecessary to 
refer to it again. I shall, however, indicate briefly the precaution that 
should be taken when wheat is pickled. In the first place, pickling 
l)v iimiiersion of a bag in a tub of blucstone solution is not effective. It 
is nlisoliitely essential that the grain be thoroughly stirred up whilst 
ill contact with the pickle, and I know of no more efficient method for 
the purpose than the old-fashioned floor pickling carried out 
thoroughly. I have very little confidence in the various pickling 
machines that are now in the market, because, in my view, they do not 
stir up the grain sufficiently for the purpose. -Di order to secure good 
results, you should, in my opinion, proceed as follows;— Place the grain 
to be pickled on a wooden floor, and pour over it a 1 per cent, solution 
of bluestoiie (lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water), until the solution- 
runs freely away from the grain. The -wheat should be turned over 
vigorously with wooden shovels, and, if necessary, a little more solution 
limy be added from time to time. *1 must point out that for effective 
action it is not strengtji of pickle that counts,' but the quantity you use 
ill the mixing-up process. If your grain is somewhat badly affected 
\rith smut, do not increase the strength of the pickle, which would only 
have the effect of mjuring the germinating powers of the grain, but use 
the 1 per cent, solution very freely. I am perfectly satisfied that if 
.vou follow out these instructions carefully, and if, in addition, you do 
not put your wheat back into dirty bags, and if your drill is clean and 
free from germs of smut, .you will have no reason to complain of your 
crops next year. As a matter of precaution, it is wise to immerse old 
hags, into which the pickled seed is placed, into the pickle solution be- 
fore filling them with grain.” 


Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of April, 1918, 7,244bush, of bananas, 201bush. of 
pineapples, 216bush. of passion fruit, 936bush. of fresb fruits, 15,771 
lags of potatoes, 1,398 bags of onions, 89pkgs. of plants, bulbs, &c.,_^453 
empty wine casks, 100 empty cases, and 26pkgs. of bags were examined 
and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Tine, Pruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. Of these 36bush. of 
teuauas (overripe), 3bush. of grapes (prohibited), and 48 bags of 
potatoes (diseased) were destroyed, and 100 empty cases, 26pkgs. of 
aags, and 28 empty wine casks were fumigated. Under the Federal 
1 orameree Act 566pkgs. of citrus fruit and 175pkgs. of sultanas were 
^jKirted to New Zealand. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 
■ UGpkgs. of plants, seeds, &c., were examined and admitted from over- 
sea sources. Of these 2 cases of nutmegs were fumigated on account ot 
he presence of weevil. 




INQUIRY OEPARTMENTi - 

Any questions relating to methods of agrieulture, horti- 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pag^ for 
the benefit of producers generally. The name and address 
of the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. 

All correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor 
The Journal of Agi'iculturej Adelaide.” ' 

A Hint to Correspondents. 

On April 3rd we received from Pinnaroo a request foj' a copy of tie DepartmeBt’s 
leaflet on ‘‘ Ensilage. One penny stamp was enclosed, but the letter was uusigned. 
This is not the first occasion on which we have received letters giving no indicatioa 
of the flame of the writer, and we therefore suggest that correspondents should en- 
deavor to overcome that feeling of modesty wluch constrains them to hide their 
identity, -- 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.E.C.V.8., Veterinary 
Lecturer.] 

“L. P. C.,^’ Miuiiipa, has filly, leg swollen from stifle down below the hock. 

Reply — I agree with you that the patella is not dislocated. If it were the % 
would be stuck out behind, and could not be voluntarily brought forward. You have 
probably an abscess in the region of the stifle to deal with, which would yield to 
repeated fomentations, lancing, and, later, blistering. She will probably grow out 
of it in the next year or so. ' ' 

“H. F. K.,’^ Peake, reports sheep becoming blind. 

Reply — You^ sheep are suffering from acute pernicious parasitic anaemia, which 
produces ,the conditions you describe in the eyes. Let them have a lick* such as 
often prescribed in the Journal of Agriculture. Bleed the worst ones at the eye 
vein. Blow in occasionally a pinch of a mixture of ammonium carbonate 1 part:j 
boracic acid 7 parts. 

“H. S. A. TaJia, has sheep ninning at eyes and nose; drowsy appearance. 

Reply — The symptoms of yOur young wethers point to fl form of blood poison^ 
ing, caused by Bacillus sporogenes. Treatment — Bleed affected ones at eyes or thig 
vein. Preventive — Give licks as described in Journal of Agriculture, and move sheep 
frequently so as to avoid contamination of herbage. 

“A. Veitch, reports dog eating poisoned rabbits. 

Reply — The letters S.A.P. stand for strychnine, arwnic, phosphorus, I jjg 
that a dog eating a rabbit poisoned by it should theoretically show the 
of one or aU, niunely, "jump up” convulsions of strychnine and acute S 
enteritis of arsenic, with heart failure of phosphorus. In .practice has a 

and avoid a fat^ dose, suffering only from diarrhoea and weakness. 
fatal dose treatment will be useless. If not, give a few ^ains of Condy s c I 
in water. ■ -v ■ ' 
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■ At S. L.,” Yarrock, Kanlvay(Yi*.)y has geldiag, 8 years old, suffering with 
, I, strangles, ■ . _ ' ^ ^ , - ‘ 

jj If you can obtain local veterinaiy a,id 1 would advise doing so, but if not 

^ou'iiiay find that dusting the running sore with a little Cooper’s powder dip -once 
ni iiv!' e a week will bring about a cure. Mind and not get any in your eyes or 
until when using it. If you cannot get veterinary help, and it has not healed as 
von would wish in a few weeks, kindly write to me again. 

.. yl X. P.," Edillilie, has pigs, ruptured when being castrated; and sheep, stiff in ■ 

liiii.lqiiJirtGrs. ... 

The |Hgs Tvere ruptured, a weakness tnat often runs in families, so that • 

it woiii'l be advisable to change the particular boar or sow. Details of the opera- 
tion have often appeared in the Jour^pf Agriculture. Do not cut inner skin, but 
liirattire with catgut before removing testicle'. Dress with carbolic oil or friar^B 
babani; sew up outer skin in which cut should be as small as possible. The feed- 
ttefore operation was the main cause of your trouble; they should always be 
fastened overnight unless cut before weaning, which is better. As a rule ruptured 
pigs eau be converted into porkers without being cut. Sheep— Your trouble is prob- 
ahlv the parasitic disease sarec^poridiosis, complicated by indigestible stinkwort. 
Trv constant change of pasture, and a lick, such as prescribed in the.dOMfiwi of 

"\\\ H.,” Yacka, reports death of calves through eating leaves of tobacco plant, 
q, I V— Tobacco tree will produce the symptoms described in calves. Treatment 
Bleed 2qt3., give ^ozs. Epsom salts in a pint of strong tea. Do not sling 
one mentioned, but, give 4oz8. Epsom salt# in a quart of marshmallow tea. Repeat 
for two or tliree days if necessary. 


‘•A, D.,” World’s End 'Creek, had bull that when driven suddenly fell down 
and staggered when trying to rise; death followed in eigth days. 

Iloitlv— The symptoms point to bull’s death being due to valvular disease of 
till* heart rather than poison. Nothing could have been done for him. 

“ H. S., ” Road Mail, Port Lincoln, has gelding, five years, running sore on slloul- 

(ier hlaile. 

Itejily — The symptoms described in your letter point to the existence of a fistu- 
lous wither. No cure can be effected till the diseased tissue has been removed. The 
details of treatment have frequently been described in these replies, and if you look 
tiu'iii up in tlie Journal of Agriculture, and follow them, you may effect a cure, but 
the simplest way of getting rid of the trouble would be to sell the horse. 

■ A'..'* Mundoora Agricultural Bureau, reports wethers, good condition, affected 
with stiffness; .iwell very quickly, and death follows, 

Kopiy — The weed is identified by Mr. Andrew, Assistant Government Botanist, as 
Convolvulus erubescens, a small native convolvulus or bindweed- All the members 
of this family have an irritant effect on the bowels, causing diarrhoea at first, and 
constipation later, but if there is sufficient other harmless fodder they are not, as a 
rule, fatally poisonous. This shows the necessity for additional feed for sheep. It 
may be that the irritating effect of the weed is the final factor with your sheep, 
but the syniptoius point to sarcosporidiosis (see Jourtial of AgncuUure frequently), 
‘lieatment — Prequent change of pasture, bleeding, licks, as prescribed in the 
of Agriculture. . . 

'‘Mrs. N, Leslie’s Creek, Longwood, cow with swelling in centre of 
belly. You need not be alarmed at , the swellings described, they are lymphatic, 
produced by 'the activity of the gland in milk If you wish to treat them bathe 
nith warm soapsuds after milking, taking care to dry them well, and give the cow 
*1 teaspoon of saltpetre in feed morning and evening for a week. Should you desire 
further information at any time I shall be pleased to supply it. 

“Joseph M.,” Canowie Belt, asks information as to how a stallion should be fed, 
find a stimulant for tie hair of the mane. 

Reply— The Agricultural Department issuer bulletins on feeding which you would 
nud of use if you wrote for- them. .Rations for a stallion have frequently been 
gneu iu these replies. Speaking generally hardness of condition is much better 
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than fat, but the public require the latter. Daily allowance may be— Chaff aoiu 
crushed oats 61b8., boiled barley 61bs., bay lOlbs. A good hair stimulant is her • ' 
1 part, coconut oil 8 parts, lightly rubbed in once daily. 

“L. B. & L. H.,’’ Alawoona, report death of "horses; body and legs swollen 

Reply — The symptoms described point to poisoning by the weed called crefi 
spurious buekbush, Gyrostemon cyclotheca, or another known as ragwort or Sen 
Jaoobea. Give the one that is ailing a tablespoon once daily of the following*^^ 
each of sulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, gentian root, lib. each of linseed 
and sugar. " 

“E. C. K.,^’ Second Valley, has sheep with discharge from nose, and ulcers a 
swelling on lower lip. ” 

Reply — The symptoms described point to worms such as I was deinonstratifl? 
few days ago at Inman Valley. I would recommend Cooper worm tablets do^ir 
as described on tin. For the sores rub with damp bluestone occasionally. For fni 
details see forthcoming number of JoitrjwiZ 

“E. M.,” Meribah, has horse with lump on shoulder; mare, blown and protruding 
intestines; and foal, very lame and tender. ^ 

Reply — The lump on the horse shoulder is an enlarged gland, and requires to 
be cut out. Full directions have often been given in the J,ournal. The mare died of 
a ruptured colon, but the cause of this was probably eating the poison weed known 
as cress. Nothing could have been done for her. Do not mix Epsom salU and 
baking soda, they have opposite actions. Possibly the foal has been kicked or 
otherwise injured on the fetlock. Plaster well with Stockholm tar, and leave alone. 

‘*L. C. S.,^^ Rendlesham, has calves with stiff forequarters. 

Reply — The symptoms described point probably to either tetanus or tenegmur, 
the former often takes quite a mild form in calves, and the latter is often induced 
by worms. If the former, no treatment will be required, but if the latter, may be 
given with advantage, and would do no harm if the diagnosis is incorrect, lysol 
two teaspoons, chloroform 20 drops, turpentine one teaspoon in a cup of milk once 
or twice a day for a few days. 

‘‘W, 0. Bondleigh, Native Valley, reports death of cows. Post-mortem 
showed lungs quite black, sloppy paunch, and moist bible. 

Reply — The symptoms described are those often called by the foolish name dry 
bible, which, as your post-mortem showed, is a name and nothing more. The con- 
dition of the liver and gall in combination with other symptoms point to a condition 
known as septicaemia, brought about by the activities of Bacillus 
Should you have further cases I would advise the following treatment: — Bleed from 
3qts. to 4qts. at neck, give a drachm of calomel in a pound of molasses three time« 
a day for two days, and once or* twice a day for a few more if the bowels are not 
too loose. Follow this by 2ozs. of syrup of phosphate of iron in molasses or red 
wine twice a day for three days, once for six days. 

“H. H. D.,^^ Langhorne’s Creek, has pigs, well fed, but do not thrive.. 

Reply — It is impossible to condense pig management 'into a letter, and 1 
advise you to get a book on the subject by the Principal, Hawkesbury 6oU^i 
New South Wales, or a smaller one that would meet your requirements for ahou 
Is. 6d. by Saunders Spencer, In cither work you will find prescriptions for me ' 
eines for both worms and lice. There is no doubt that your pigs suffer from _ 
effects of both endo and eeto parasites, and your sties require a thorough cleansi j 
with boiling water or fire. Pigs lOOlbs. live weight will take a teaspoon 
sulphur once or twice daily, or a tablespoon of turpentine -with milk once dai J, 
two tablespoons kerosine once daily, better with milk. ^ ^ 

“C. McG.jV Port Lincoln, has horse with severe barb wire cut just above r® 
knee joint. • • to aii 

Reply — The little lump you describe is probably, a sac caused by an ^ ^ 

oil sheath, and it will be very difGeult to remove it. Do not be ^ vw mer- 
knife on it, or you may get a permanently stiff knee. Rub in a bit or D . 
curial ointment about as big as a pea' for some minutes every morning, an 
progress after a month. 
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“fi L, s./ ’ Green Patch, has horse with jnange. 

.you ■mil find full details of several dressings for mange in the Journal 

i f You may find this suitable for your case — Damp the mangy spots, 

aust on calcium carbide, and cover with paper for a minute; repeat at intervals- of 
a few days if necessary. 

“D. M.,” Glencoe E., has cow affected with red water. 

ggply Bed waiter, such ,as you get in Mount Gambier district, is due to animal 

naraaites in the blood working on blood altered in composition by soil and plant 
life such as fern. Treatment — -Give plenty of bran in feed, avoid fern country, and 
give tlie following as a drench twice daily till well: — Tr. arnica 20 drops, syrup 
of phosphate of iron loz,, Umewater Iqt. I gather from your letter that she is 
<iry, if so I would fat her off as soon as possible. 

‘'E. F. T.,” Pungonda, reports stallion showing signs of founder, and breathing 
i 3 short and quick, 

Beply I fear under the circumstances that I can be of very little help to you. 

The stallion foundered on account of severe digestive trouble, and under the cir- 
<;umstanccs you describe there is practically no hope of his recovery; in any case 
medication would be expensive and prolwbly unsatisfactory. If you have a wet 
paddock you might turn him into it, but work is out of the question, and should 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals find him at work I am afraid you 
would be incurring more expense. I am inclined to think that the soundest advice 
I can give you is to shoot him. 

“E. 0. D./’ OXoughlin, West Coast, reports death of pigs after castration. 

Reply — Your pigs died of septic peritonitis. Either the first one you did was ill, 
and you carried the germs on the ^ife to the others, or your knife was infected, 
possibly from skinning a sheep. Kerosine without the salt is as good a dressing as 
you. want, but if you get too much swelling in some cases use carbolic oil. Why 
keep pigs till three months before cutting them! They do much better if cut a 
fortniglit before weaning. 

“W. J. McD.,” Mindarie, has horse that eats well but does not improve in con- 
dition. 

Reply — You are right in supposing that your horse is suffering from worms. 
Spell for a few days, and drench with IJpts. linseed oil with two ’tablespoons , 
turpentine well shaken up in it; or, better still, give a six-drachm physic ball. 
After the purging is over give two. tablespoons Fowler solution of arsenic once 
daily ill feed for a fortnight, stop a fortnight, and repeat for another. 

‘ * \V. T. B., ’ ’ North Bundaleer,“Vfanie3town, reports mare that breaks intoTieavy, 
cold sweat on short journey; draught colt with one testicle; and grey gelding with 
swollen and sore penis. 

Reply — The mare may have something wrong with her heart; try a course of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic. You do not mention the colt’s age; the other testicle 
may come down, especially if he runs with mares. The gelding’s penis will prob- 
ably have to be amputated, as the swelling is a form of cancer, due to worms. 
Your best plan would he to get in communication with a private veterinary sur- 
geon, who would be able, to visit, advise, and operate. 

“J. W. C.,” Sandalwood, has horse that walks into fences, as though unable to 
.and also slight discharge from nose. 

Reply — There is something wrong with your horse’s brain, but it would require 
a personal inspection to find out what. It would probably do it good to bleed 4qt8. 
irom the neck vein, and give tr. belladonna, 10 drops, twice daily for a fortnight. 

C. N.," Stanley Flat, Clare, reports mare, 4 years, showing signs of stiffness, 
oiiis tucked up, and twitching of facial muscles. 

Rejily It is difficult to diagnose your mare’s case without seeing her, but the 
^^ptoms point either to incipient tetanus or infectious anaemia. Probably by 
time some definite symptoms have appeared. I would suggest putting her on 
only^ and letting her have about 6ozs. Epsom salts daily in it, I shall be 
to liear further from you. ' ■ 
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‘‘H., C. P.,’^ Honiton, Yorke Peninsula, has pigs with ‘brolvn scales on w 
of body. ' Sides 


®«pl:^The^ sympto^ of^yonr pigs point to external- parasites, such as lice 


deas. 


Wash them well, with soap and water containing a little soda N 
souse them in a liquid sheep dip diluted according to directions. Give them^^i 
and charcoal in feed, as often recommended in these replies. Disinfect sf 
boiling water and soap, and whitewash all over, putting, 26z8. carbolip 
gallon of whitewash. ‘O each 


*'R. H.,'’ Port Broughton, has'horses unable to drinkj when trying to <ln 
water comes down through the nostrils, and causes them to cough. ^ 
Reply—Your mares seem to be suffering from the. throat paralysis that 
panics infectious anaemia. Isolate them, feed mostly on sloppy bran and lo^^T' 
Steam their heads with a teaspoon of eucalyptus oil daily. Bub the throat^ -v 
liniment daily, and put a tablespoon of the following mixture on the teeth • 
daily:— Camphor loz., ext. belladonna loz., P. glycorrhiz. 2ozs., menthol 2 dra h 
pie. hq. 8ozs. It is quite possible your heifer died of black leg or poison we? 


“E. E. Narridy, has horse that lies down, refuses to eat* also 
ran a stake into the joint above the fetlock; leg is now swollen ^and 
matter. ’ 


5 that 


Reply— Tour horse is suffering from partial paralysis of the large howel acconi 
pamed by impaction. Peed on bran mashes only for a few days Give ' 
nux vomica, 10 drops, three times a day for a fortnight, and if not well then mite 
again. Blood poisomng has set in with the stajced horse. Poultice with bran aaJ 
toseed or marshmallow till discharge ceases, then dress with arnica lotion 1 to ’0 
^ce daily for a few days. Give 10 drops tr. arnica on tongue three times a dir 
for a week. I am afraid this case is likely to do hadly. 


‘.'W. h:,” 32, Kenilworth Road, Parkside, has cow with tuberculosis. 

^ply— .Ml tte symptoms of the cow point to ovarian, uterine, and generalised 
tuberculosis. The action to be taken is to ' call in the Inspector of Stock vko 
will advise as to course to be pursued. In the meanwhile the animal shoald I* 
isolated. 

• Brentwood, seeks information as to cattle chewing bones at 

poisoned rabbits; also a cow recently calved, whose milk is tinged with Wood; and 
ewes weak across loins, eyes &xed appearance, and die within two or three days. 

Beply The bones of rabbits poisoned by phosphorised pollard remain fataDv 
dangerous to stock for many months. The tinge of blood in the milk in the oW 
cow li due to rupture of a very small vessel, aifd is common in old cows. When 
such occurs it is an indication that it will better not to calve her again. No 
treataent is necessary, but if desired 10 drops tr. arnica may be given morning 
evening for three days. The deaths of ewes are most likely due to anaemia, hrought 
about by blood cell parasites, as often pointed out in these replies, and in b 
direct reply to your previous inquiry on the subject Probably the best method 
of treatment will be preventive by giving a lick such as described in an article ia 
the Journal of Agriculture^ “Worms in Sheep.” ^ 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by Mr. Geo. Quinn, Government /Horticultural Instructor.] 

“H, J, M.,” WiUunga, seeks a cure for lumps on almond trees, very similar to 
.club root in pears. 

I^ply The cause of these callosities — ^more common when the trees 
in sa,ndy soils — is not yet definitely known. Professor Osborn has been suppU^ 
specimens for investigation purposes. -In the m^htiine he advises you to cut 
carefully collect^ and bum all the lumps you can reach;' afterwards 
cuts with tar, and as a further precaution, scatter powdered sulphat^ o 
around the spots and . stir it into the soil where the ^ callosities were located, 
suspected cause is the bacterial disease knoTm/in America as ^‘crowngall- 
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THE WHEAT HARVEST. 

Owing to the lateness of the seeding season and the' spell of hot 
weather experienced in the spring, the wheat crops in 1917 did not 
yield anything like as well as was expected. Crops that were sown 
ill the early part of May and later sown early varieties withstood the 
conditions well, and returned good yields of fairly plump grain; but 
the late sown fields, particularly those cai-rying mid-season and late 
types, such as Marshall’s No. 3 and YandtUa King, proved very dis- 
appointing. To grasp the facts properly we must go back to the 
autumn and recall the conditions then existing. By the end of May 
less than 100 acres of wheat had been sown, the fallows were too wet 
to work or carry stock, and the dandeUons were growing apace. The 
po.sition was serious in the extreme, for every acre of fallow required 
to be reworked in order to bring the rain-battered surface to a tilth 
and destroy the weeds. Moreover, the dampness of the atmosphere 
made it almost impossible to kill the weeds even with the plough, and 
many acres had to be drilled in before they were properly cleaned. The 
later types, being slower in growth, w'ere handicapped by being forced 
to compete with rank growing dandelions, and they never recovered the 
lost ground. The quick growing early kinds, however, struggled 
through, and gave a better account of themselves. Quite apart from 
the weeds, however, the time occupied in the working and reworking 
of the seed bed between the showers delayed drilling to such an extent 
that the soil had reached its winter temperature before the seed was 
sown. By resorting to the old system of broadcasting and scarifying 
mstead of drilling and harrowing, a certain amount of time was saved; 
hut the tas^ was not completed till the last day of June, and I must 
confess that I was very far from being satisfied with the manner in' 

" Inch we had been forced to accomplish it. 

In fairness to the farm nrops, it should be noted that preference is 
•ilways given to the experimental plots when both are claiming attention, 
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and the consequence is that the yields obtained from the experiment 
areas are very much in advance' of the farm yields, the 

again the experimental plots are sown with early wheats, whereas the 
farm yields carry a large number of varieties, some of which are knoim 
to be less prolific in this district than the earlier kinds, such as King’s 
Early and G-luyas. The character of the grain produced this year was 
as a rule inferior, being small and somewhat pinched. This was par 
tieularly noticeable with the late wheats, the loss in grading some 
varieties being abnormally high. There was also unavoidable loss in 
harvesting the tough-eared wheats like Yandilla King, as the dews were 
very heavy and the atmosphere was moist during the greater part of 
the day when the machines were at work. Knowledge of these circum- 
stances will assist to an understanding of the discrepancy between the 
1916 and 1917 w’heat yields, and will give point to the argument in 
favor of placing chief dependence on early wheats in this district, 
even though they are liable to go down before the storm in seasons 
characterized by rough spring weather. The heaviest yield per acre 
obtained this year was 32bush. 591bs. from a plot of Bonus, a selection 
from a Fan x Red Fife crossbred named Basil. The next best was 
Federation, with 29bush. 411hs., and this was closely followed by 
Daphne with 29bnsh. 261bs. and Caliph with 29bush. lOlbs. 

Prom the tabular statement appended it will be seen that there were 
368.543 acres under wheat, and that the average return from this area 
was ITbush. 481bs. per acre. 


Table XX. — Summary of Wheat Returns, 1917, 


Farm crops 

Experimental Crops (one acre and over) 121-953 


Area. 

Acres. 

231-520 

121-953 

Total Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 
3,452 54 
2,746 56 

Acre Yield. 
Bush. Ihs. 
H 55 

22 31 

353-473 

6,199 

50 

17 32 

15070 

360 

50 

23 57 

368-543 

6.660 

40 

17 4S 


Totals 

Experimental plots (under one aere) 

Grand totals 

In the following notes on the wheat fields it should be stated that 
the amount of seed sotvn was 2bush. and of superphosphate 2etTts. per 
acre. Further, all seed sown was “pickled” in a 1^ per cent, solution 
of copper sulphate. 

Field. — Bbsary’s A. 

Details concerning the past history of this field are 

1899 , . Bare fallow 1905 . . Pasture 

1900 . . Wheat 1906 . . Bare fallow 

1901 . . Bare fallow . 1907 . . Barley 

1902 .. Wheat ,, 1908-10 Pasture 

1903 . . Bare fallow * 1911 . . Bare fallow 

1904 . . Wheat 


1912 

1913 , 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1Q1U 


shown below:— 
Wheat, Hr)'’ 
. and rye 
Barley 
Pasture 
Pasture 
Bare fallow 
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This field of 54 acres was not fallowed till October, and it turned up 
very rough. It was allowed to be in the furrow till February, when it 
,vas worked down with the erosskill clod crusher and heavy disc culti- 
vator. It was worked again at the end of April with the fixed tine 
cultivator, and then kept clean with a flock of sheep. This field was 
also sown at express Speed, the -time occupied in drilling being two 
days. The seed and manure were broadcasted; through the drill, and 
covered by scarifier and harrows. The variety sowm was Gluyas, and 
after making a poor start it -developed into a fine upstanding crop. 
Unfortunately, the paddock lies low, and a fair amount of the seed was 
drowned out, with the result that the crop was too thin for a high 
vield ; hut it is certain that had we delayed long enough to permit of 
more careful w’ork in the seeding the land would never have been 
sown at all. Under the eireumstances, and in view of the small outlay’ 
an average return of Ifibush. 391bs. is quite satisfactory. 

Table XXL — Showing Particulars of Wheat Harvest in Ebsary’s A, 


1917 . • 

Variety. Selection. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Acrea. Bush. lbs. Bush. Iba, 

Gluyas 9 27-177 407 ,79 15 ,1 

Gluyas 10 18-856 36.8 37 19 17 

Gluyas 11 2-937 43 24 14 47 


Totals 48-969 815 0 16 39 


Field. — Grainger’s C. 

The past history of the field may he summarised thus 

1907 . . Bare fallow 1911 . . Bare fallow 1915 . . Wheat 

1908 Barley and oata 1912 Wheat 1916 .. Bare fallow 

1909 . . Bare fallow 1913 . . Pasture 1917 . . Wheat 

1910 . . Wheat 1914 . , Bare fallow 


Fallow ploughing in this field took place in August, and the surface 
was subsequently worked down with clod crusher and disc cultivators. 
Early in May it was scarified to a tilth, and a start was made with the 
drills on May 10th'; but the inclemency of the weather and the preva- 
lence of elaypans interfered seriously with the work of seeding, as 
well as with the growth of the crop during the winter and early spring. 
The yield of Le Huguenot is about equal to the usual return 
secured from this variety at the College, but the low yields from the 
other varieties are indicative of the depressing effect of the continuous 
i' inter rains on land already surcharged with moisture. Portions of 
these plots were drowned right out, and in other parts the stand was 
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thinned out considerably. It is somewhat remarkahle that a drougiy 
resisting variety; — College Eclipse — should have done so well in j 
season of heavy rainfall. 

Table XXII . — /Showing Particulars of Wheat Harvest in Grainger's 


Atte Yitla, 
Bash. Ibi 
IT 21 
14 44 
14 28 
in 55 
12 20 

14 48 


Variety. 

G, 1917. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 


Acres. 

Bush, lbs. 

College Eclipse 

........ 9 

o-sso 

119 2 

Le Huguenot 

Corrol’s No. 7 ' . . 


8-918 

131 24 


6- 103 

73 ’48 

Basil 

3 

5414 

7.5 21 

Eederation 

• 8 

5-362 

66 9 

Totals. . . . .T. . . 


31-666 

465 44 


■1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Bare fallow 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Bare fallow 
Wheat 
Pasture 
Bare fallow 
Wheat 


Field. — ^Nottle’s B. 
Previous History. 
Bare fallow 
Wheat and bar 
ley 

Pasture 
Bare fallow 
Wheat, oats, aurl 
lucerne 
Fallow 


1905 

1906 

1907 
190S 

1909 

1910 


1911 .. 

1912 ... 

1913 .. 

1914 .. 

1915 .. 

1916 .. 


Wheat, oats, aad 
heans 

Wheat, oats, aoj 
harley 
Bare fallow 
Wheat 
Pasture 
Fallow 

There are 156' acres enclosed in this field, and, the land is iu good 
heart, as evidenced by the wealth of feed which it produces when lying 
in pasture. The 1914 seeding was a failure, hence this year’s crop was 
the first since 1912. The land was fallowed 6m. deep between the 
middle of June and end of September. The surface was immediately 
worked down with the clod emsher, and during November the disc 
cultivators were run over it. After harvest it was again cultivated, 
and this left a nice tilthy seed bed; but the drenching rains in May 
and June melted down the surface and rendered seeding operations 
excessively difficult. A start was made with the drills on June 2ud, and 
after many days of heavy plugging through a half -saturated seedbed 
the last plot was finished on the morning of Saturday, June 29tli. 

A glance, at the appended table will show how seriously the wet 
seeding interfered with the yields. 

Table XXIII.— S'ifuwins' Particulars of Wheat Harvest in Nottle’s B. 

1917. 

Total Yield. 

Bush. lbs. 

506 24 
162 
.304 
76 

, 620 
26 
' 309 
' 166 

|il72 . 10 


Variety. 

Queen Fan 


Sel«>tion. 

. 6 and 7 

4 

Area. 

Aoies. 

28-591 

9-338 



1 

18-319 

Canaan • • • 


. • 4 

.5-432 

Late Gluyas • 


. 9 and 11 •“ 
4 

47-936 

2-077 

Maisball’s No. Sb 


. 8 and 9 - 

. 26-093 - 

Yandilla King. 


. 4 and. .5 , 

14-110 

Totals; ...... ..r* 
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EXPBEIMBNTAL WHEAT CEOPS. 

The grain yieWs of the varieties grown on the permanent experi- 
mejifal fields and the selection plots in Field No. 16 are shown below;— 


TiBLE XXIV . — Showing Yields of Varieties Grown on Experimental 
Areas in Plots of One Acre and Over, 1917. 


Field. 

Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 
Buali. lbs. 

Acre Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 


King’s White . . 

10 

58-102 

1,395 

13 

24 


Grainger’s D— 

Re\er8ion Plots 

Grainger’s C— 

King’s White .. 

11 

6-400 

151 

47 

23 

43 

Manure Plote 

Grainf^r’a A — 

King’s R«d... .. 

10 

14-100 

317 

14 

22 

30 

Cultivation Plots. . . . 
Grainger’s B— 

Depth of Ploui^bing 

King’s, Red 

10 

24-559 

481 

9 

19 

35 

^lots 

King’s Ked.. . . . 

11 

6-726 

101 

12 

17 

40 

Nc. 16 

Fwleration .... 

9 

1-027 

30 

29 

29 

41 

Crossbred 53 . . 

2 

1-746 

49 

10 

28 

10 


Cadet . 

6 

2-244 

55 

62 

24 

m 

“ 

Anvi! 

5 

1-277 

29 

6 

22 

47 


Cad 

6 

2-037 

4-5 

19 

22 

30 


Queen Fan . , . 

8 

1010 

22 

18 

21 

66 


Fortune 

3 

1-277 

26 

66 

21. 

0 

‘‘ 

Yandilla King . 

6 

2-448 

40 

42 

16 

38 

T'-tals. ........ 



121-953 

2,746 

56 

22 

31 


The next table indicates the grain-yielding capacity of the chief 
varieties, as shown by the returns secured from them, when grown 
under farm conditions in blocks of 5 acres or more. It also gives an 
idea as to their relative merits as w'heat producers in this particular 
locality. 


T.iblb XXV , — Showing Yields of Chief Varieties of Wheat Grown in 

1917. 

Highest Lowest Average Mean 
Variety. Area; Acre Yield. Acre Yield. Acre Yield. Acre Yield. 

1915-1917. 


Gliiyas 

King’s White . 
Late Gluyas . . 
Queen Fan . . . 

Basil 

Kings Red . . . 

Caliph 

College Eclipse 


Acres. 

Bush 

. Ibe. 

Bush 

. ibs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

. 48-969 > 

19 

17 

14 

47 

16 

39 

. 66-324 

33 

10 

12 

41 

23 

58 

. 48-666 

22 

18 

12 

43 

13 

5 

; 29-601 

21 

55 

17 

43 

17 

52 

. 6-219 

27 

55, 

13 

55 

15 

44 

. 45-266 

23 

26 

15 

43 

20 

19 

. 18-319 

' 16 

38 

16 

38 

16- 

38 

7-689 

.25 

4 

17 

21 

18 

6- 


Bush, lbs. 
26 45 
24 13 
21 49 
20 51 
20 5 

19 36 
19 36 
17 67 


In Table XXVI. are given the yields of the latest selections in each 
year of the College bred or selected varieties. These yields are obtained 
from small areas’in the experimental field. The low position occupied 
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by Gluyas and Late Gluyas varieties is due to tbe loss susta' 
through lodging, the reduction due to this cause being proportion„4 
higher in the case of small plots than, in larger blocks. ^ 

Table XXVI. — Showing Yields of Latest Strains of College Band 
Selected Pedigree Wheats, Comparatively with those Obtained 
from Earlier Strains in Previous Seasons, 


Variety. Selection. 

1917. 
Bush. lbs. 

Queen Fan 

8 

21 

55 

Federation. 

9 

29 

41 

King’s White 

12 

22 

33 

Caliph 

2 

29 

10 

Marshall’s No. 3 b . . 

10 

21 

38 

Roseworthv Jonathan 

9 

16 

18 

Daphne 

0 

29 

26 

King’s Red 

12 

23 

20 

Canaan 

6 

2.9 

3 

Gluyas 

12 

24 

44 

Bearded Gluyas 

12 

18 

36 

Late Gl'.iyas 

12 

22 

18 

Anvil 

5 

22 

47 

College Eclipse .... 

10 

25 

4 

Carmichael’s Eclipse. 

10 

19 

51 

Basil 

4 

27 

55 

Cad 

5 

22 

30 

Brindle 

5 

22 

27 

Yandilla King 

0 

16 

38 

Cadet 

5 

24 

54 

Fancy 

5 

21 

22 

College Comeback , . 

10 

22 

24 

Eureka 

4 

25 

49 

Le Huguenot 

7 

8 

14 

Variety. .Selection. 

1912. 

Bush. lbs. 

Queen- Fan . 

8 

23 

6 

Federation 

9 

22 

13 

King’s White 

12 

26 

53 

Caliph 

2 

28 

20 

Marshall’s No. 3 b . . 

10 

21 

36 

Boseworthy Jonathan 

9 

24 

55 

Daphne 

5 

24 

14 

Kill’s Red 

12 

27 

34 

Canaan 

5 

23 

20 

Gluyas i 

12 

21 

32 

Bearded Gluyas .... 

12 

28 

6 

Late Glvuas 

12 

23 

44 

Anvil 

5 

26 

16 

College Eclipse .. .. 

10 

21 

54 

.Carmichael’s Eclipse. 

10 

22 

53 

Basil 

4 

23 

0 

Cad 

5 

- 

- 

Brindle. 

5 

13 

4 

Yandilla King. ..... 

6 

17- 

27 

Cadet : . . . 

6 


- 

Fancy 

6 

10 

43 

College Comeback . , 

10 

17 

27 

Eureka 

4 

- 

-r- 

Le Huguenot. ...... 

.7 

10 

38 


Yields per Acre. 




. 1916. 

1916. 

1914. 


Bush 

. lbs. 

Bu§h 

. lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush. Iha 

22 

32 

11 

40 




9 

55 

29 

30 

8 

13 




6 

22 

14 

30 

16 

43 

. 15 

46 

8 

30 

53 

19- 

39 

20 

50 

10 

12 

6 

28 

16 

9 

46 

_ 

_ 

9 

39 

.35 

49 

6 

21 

_ 

_ 

6 

16 

18 

43 

18 

36 

_ 

_ 

7 

19 

19 

4 

10 

42 

10 

21 

8 

39 

20 

45 

11 

5 

— 


10 

23 

13 

37 

IS 

29 

13 

5 

10 

56 

16 

32' 

10 

38 

]] 

15 

8 

31 

13 

4 

13 

36 

7 

21 

7 

16 

23 

16 

■ 8 

35 

_ 

_ 

5 

22 

19 

51 

7 

22 


0 

10 

39 

16- 

27 

' 7 

48 

7 

13 

7 

55 

22 

34 

11 

2 

5 

9 

10 

19 

31 

32 

6 

48 

6 

47 

_ 


23 

31 

9 

56 

_ 

- 

12 

31 

34 

28 

6 

21 

_ 

- 

6 

4 

30 

27 

3 

49 

5 

19 


17 

24 

17 

38 

• _ 

- 

8 

8 

16 

26 

8 

66 

5 

12 

7 

19 

17 

49 

8 

28 

4 

23 

- 

- 

16 

27 

23 

37 

- 

- 

6 

21 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

MesDB. 

Bush. lbs. 

BusL lbs. 

Bush. Iba. 

Bush- lbs. 

22 

35 

34 

48 

- 

- 

20 

54 

11 

52 

25 

48 

33 

20 

20 

52 

17 

0 

23 

27, 

29 

10 

19 

24 





_ 

_ 

19 

U 

7 

37 

26 

38 

27 

22 

19 

4 

10 

26 

24 

21 

27 

24 

18 

56 





_ 

_ 

18 

52 

12 

37 

22 

43 

33 

41 

18 

45 




_ 


18 

7 

8 

34 

21 

29 

28 

83 

17 

52 

14 

38’ 

20 

51 

30 

35 

17 

45 

14 

4 

22 

60 

33 

8 

17 

17 

29 

16 

12 

27 

26 

8 

24 

47 

17 

15 

lit 

26 

53 

28 

21 . 

23 

60 

16 

16 

10 

40 


— ' r 





16 

39 

“ 






16 

19 

- 

— • 





16 

12 






16 

7 

8 


29 


19 16 

15 

14 

14 

5 

58 

7 



'';:C 

— ' ' ■ ' ' 

- 

- 

13 

3 
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Of the new wheats ineliided in the next table attention may be 
drawn to Fortune, Fane, and Ford. The two first-mentioned varieties 
jii-fi from the same female parent, but by different sires.' Ford is a 
particularly promising ^ variety, as it is descended from both Gome-: 
back and Crossbred 53, and appears to be a prolific yielder. 

'rABLE XXVII.- — Showing Yields of some New College Crossbred 
Wheats (1910 to 1912 Crosses). 

Yield per Acre. 


Variety. 

Seleotion. ■ Pedigree. 

1917. 
B. Iba. 

1916. 
B. Iba 

1916. 
B. Iba. 

Meana 

lbs. 

Exquisite 

Evening 

. 1 

Gluyaa x; Indian Runner x (jrluyasilQlO) 

23 11 

IS 2S 

2 41 

14 47 

, 4 

Gluyas x Indian Runner x Jona (1910) 

23 29 

29 27 

23 5 

25 20 

Echo. . . . 

. 4 

Bearded Rieti x Gluyas x Jonathan 
(1910) 

16 66 

10 57 

6 11 

u i 

Fortune 

. 3 

Marshall’s No. 3 x Indian Runner x 
Marshall’s No. 3 a x Jona (1911) 

21 5 

38 43 

— 

29 64 

Fane . . . 

. 3 

Marshall’s No. 3 x Indian Runner x 
MarshaH’sNo. SAxQueenFan (1911) 

24 27 

30 43 

— 

27 40 

Ford ... 

. 3 

Fan X Oomeback x Crossbred 53 Cldll) 

29 25 

22 3 

— 

26 44 

Flamen . 

. 3 

College EcUpse x Indian Runner x Mar- 
shall’s No. 3 a X Queen Fan (19U) 

20 5 

15 9 


, 17 22 

Fort . . . . 

. 1 

Bearded Riet! x Gluyas x Jonathan x 
Gluyaa (1912) ■ ■ 

•Kina’a White x .lohathan x Late 

7 25 

14 42 

— 

11 4 

Faun . . . 

2 

11 57 


— 

11 67 


Gluyas (1912) 


Table XXVlll.—Slmving Yields of Miscellaneous Wheats. Grown in 
; Field No. 16, 1917. 


Variety. 

Selection. 

Are-i. 

Yield per 

Acre. 



Acres. 

Bush. 

Iba. 

boiuis 

4 

0-848 

32 

59 

Crobsbrea o3 

2 

1-746 

28 

10 


— 

0-394 

27 

20 

Lotts ' 

. 1 

0-128 

26 

42 

E irly Crossbred 53 

2 

0-265 

23 

8 

Lotts’ White i . . . . . . .... . . 

1 

0-109 

21 

34 

Neiimao’s Earlv 

— 

0-173 

15 

42 


GENERAL WHEAT AVERAGES. 

The average retuim for the year is just ISlbs. per acre below the 
mean yield for the .previous 13 years. This wiU result in a reduction 
of the mean yield by 11b., making the average for 14 years, 17bush. 
■t91bs. It is a matter for regret that- in a season of abundant rainfall 
the average retiirn should have the effect of depressing the mean yield 
instead of augmenting it ; but climatic factors are beyond our control, 
and inasmuch as the lowest returns were derived from the crops 
grown on the best worked fallows the system of tillage cannot be held 
responsible. It was just one of those occasions when a farmer would 
rary his plans so as to reduce the proportion of late varieties to a mini- 
mum; hut where seed wheat is being grown it is practically impossible 
<0 depart from pre-arranged schemes without dropping out varieties 
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. that have already had endless labor spent upon them jn the operatic 
of selection, pnrifleation, and grading. AH that ean be said is 
• 1917 was only an average season as regards wheat yields, and below 
the average in respect of quality of grain. And in Baying this of the 
College farm, I believe I am voicing the experience of , £1 large number 
of farmers in the adjoining districts. 


TablH XXIX. — Showing the Average Yields of Wheat on the Colka 
Farm, mA to mi. ; ; 


Season. 

RninfaU: 

Area 

under '• 
Wheat. 

Ayerage 
Yield 
per Acre. 

Useful.’ 

’ Total. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

1904 

.... 11-60 

14-70 

330-00 

18 3 ' 

190." .....i. 

.... 14-23 

16-71 

212-00 

24 li 

1906 

.... 16-31 

19-73 

318-00 

14 30 

1907 

.... 13-96 

15-13 

178-00 

13 20 

1908 ; 

.... 15-52 

1775 

258-52 

22 14 

1909 

.... 21-15 

24-05 

328-47 

26 5 

1910 

.... 16-79 

23-87 

267-35 

16 38 

1911 

.... - 9-45 

13-68 

234-98 

14 17 

1912 

;... 13-05 

14-97 

232-89 

19 36 

1913 

.... 10-82 

15-66 

333-07 

6 32 

1914 

.... 6-12 

9-36 

148-69 

11 28 

191S 

. . . . 18-33 

19-76 

367-271 

21 13 

1916 

.... 20-26 

23-23 

330-937 

24 44 

1917 ;..... 

.... 17-25 

21-86 

353-473 

17 32 

Means for 14 years 

.... 17-58 

1465 

. — ,, . 

17 49 


In the final table I have summarised the mean yields of the various 
crops so that the productive capacity of the land may be quickly 
gauged. Chief reliance .should be placed on the figures for wheat, 
barley, hay, silage, and berseem, as the rye and oW yields are usually 
from small areas, and the pea crop has only been cut for grain during 
the last two seasons. 

Table XXX. — Summarising Mean Returns from Various Crops 
Gh'own at Roseworthy College. 


Crop. 

Period. 

Average YieW 
• per Acre. 

T. C. h. B* Iba 

Berseem clover 

Ensilaee 

1912-1917.. 

1905-1917.. 

. . . 1904-1917. . 

....... 30 1 22 — - 

... . 1 1 67 - - 
2 2 56 - - 


1916-1917 

_ 25 S6 

Barley 

1904-1917 ...; 

1905-1917. 

_ 30 14 

........ __ _ 27 5 

Eye 

Wheat 

1909-1917 

1904-1917 

__ _ 11 19 

........... _ ^ 17 49 


To Mr. E. 0. Scott (Experimentalist) and Mr. E. L. Orchard (Farm 
Superintendent) I am indebted for valuable assistance in the prepara 

tion of this report, and for their unflagging efforts to complete a pm 

traeted and tedious harvest. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 

KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

[By W. J. Spapfobd, Superintendent Experimental Work, and 
L. S. Davie, Manager.] 

Thia farm ia aituated in the hundred of Binnum, in the south-east of 
the State, and contains about 1,000 acres of land immediately surround- 
ing the old Kyhybolite Sheep Station. The land is more or less un- 
dulating, and is all arable ; the great bulk of it contains a very large 
proportion of ironstone rubble, with its corresponding crop-raising 
difficulties, whilst the remaining portion is heavy-working “erabhole” 
land. 

The Season 1917. 

This season was easily the worst cereal year that the farm has ex- 
perienced, and the more or less failure of the crops was wholly due to 
the unusual distribution of the rainfall. The first four months of the 
year gave but little rain above the average for the period, and it was 
in February that the excm fell, so playing no part as far as the cereals 
were concerned. May produced 4.72in. of rain, which is practically 
2|in. above the average for the month. This heavy faU water-logged 
the whole of the farm, and left pools of water in all of the hollows, 
which did not dry out in June, although only 1.33in. of rain fell in 
that month. In July 4.4;7in. were registered as against an average of 
3.20in. for the month, which amount again flooded the farm. August 
and September rainfall was just average, but October and November 
gave considerably above, average, thus keeping the land water-logged 
into November. 

It has been our experience, and that of the whole district, that the 
cereals should be well started before winter conditions set in, if good 
crops are to be secured, but with a season as described above, the cold, 
wet weather set in much earlier than usual, thus restricting the area 
seeded early, and, contrary to ordinary experience, those crops well up 
Were drowned out because the soil was waterlogged from May imtil 
November. Extensive surface draining has been practised at this farm 
to relieve the land of excessive water, but this year the surface was so 
Waterlogged that horses could not be worked on it at the proper time 
of the year to do the work. The table below sets out in detail the 
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-luontlily rainfall at the farm for the year, together . with that of 
previous seasons, and the average for the past 12 years:— 


Rainfall Distribution at Kybylolite,190&-ldl'i. 



Means, 

1906- 

1910. 

■ 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

f. 

1915. 

19)6. 

I Means, 

1S17. : 1900. 

j 1917. 


In- 

In. 

In. 

In. 

lu. 

In.' 

In. 


Janaary ...... — 

0-29 

0-71 

— 

0-30 

0-72 

0*54 

1-29 


February 

089 

2-61 

0-14 

1-77 

015 

1-15 

0-28 

2-81 ; i-K 

March 

2-10 

0-86 

0-72 

1-38 

1-37 

0-42 

003 

M7 1:37 

April ..... . . ...... 

1-70 

Ml 

1-51 

0-80 

1-98 

1-12. 

.2-07. 

0-74 MO 

Mav 

3-45 

2-53 

0-83 

0-83 

1-98 

1-8^ 

0-69 

4-72 ' 2-55 

June .' . 

3-49 

3-75 

2-64 

0-32 

0-65 

6 55 

• 3'o6 

1-33 ; 3-02 

■Tulv 

415 

2-68 

2-54 

1-94 

1-09 

1-68 

2-68 

4-47 : 3-20 

Augiiat .....: 

305 

2-08 

18] 

3-08 

0-33 

4-11 

2-94 

■ 2-69 i 2-69 

Sepfceiuber *. . . 

2'86 

hlS 

6-83 

3-03 

0-47 

4]8 

-2-77 

2-96 2-91 

October 

2-66 

079 

1-10 

1-95 

0*18 

1-20 

2-20' 

2-78 I 1-B2 

November. 

197 

— 

1-97 

1-98 

1-15 

0o2 

3-28 

2-21 1-73 

December . : 

0-94 

334 

1-74 

1-06 

1-27 

0-01 

1-74 

0-36 : M8 

. Toty rainfall ... 

27-24 

22-23 

20-83 

18-44 

11 94 

23 30 

23 63 

26-69 j 23-60 

Total ‘‘ Useful ” rain 

23-22 

14-72 

18-23 

13-93 

8-13 

2138: 

20-19 

21-90 1 10'66 

(April-Nov^ber). 










Distribution op “Useful” Rainfall. 

The distribution of the rainfall plays quite as great a part as does 
the total fall, and the next table sets out the distribution of that ran, 
which controls what the cereal crops are to be ;— 

DisUibution of “Useful” Bain in 1917, comparatively with the 


Means from 1906 to 1917. 




Means. 


1917: 

1906-1917. 


In. , 

, In. 

Seeding rains (April-May) .. .. .. .. 

.. .. 5.46 

4.04 

Winter rains (June-July) 

. . . . 5.80 

. 6.22 

Spring rains (August-October) 

. . . . 8.43 

7.55 

Early summer rains (November) . , . 

. . . .2.21 

1.75 

Total “useful” rains .... .. .. -, 

,. .. 21.90 

19.56 


Cbofs; 

Despite the fact that the seeding conditions, in the autumn were so 
bad, as^usual many kinds of crops were grown, but as will be seen later, 
most of them were failures. ■ - ' . ; 

Green Forage Crops . — It has become a usual practice at this farm 
to sow cereals in the autumn, to be used as green feed. This has been 
found to be necessaiy because the natural feed does not grow until t ? 
spring, and without fodder supplied the livestock would be on 
rations during the cold, wet part of the year: ? 
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This year 50 tusres-reonsisting of fields 3- : 3b, and 13— were 
ploughed in April, and 44, acres of it (Nos. 3 and 13) were seeded with ' 
Algerian oats at the rate of 120Ibs. to the acre, with Icwt. superphos- ^ 
phate, before the end of the month. The remaining six acres (No. 3b) , 
were sown with Cape barley at the rate of 3bush. to the acre with Icwt. 
superphosphate on May 3rd. All fields germinated well, and gave 
some early feed, but much of it was soon drowned out, and none of it, 
lasted like these crops do in an ordinary year. Field No. 3 was left 
and cut for hay. . 

Hay Crops.,— About 77 acres were sown solely for hay, but when the 
crops were proving failures so early in the season it was decided to 
leave Field No. 3, originally sown with oats for green feed, as a crop ' 
for cutting for hay. 

Field No. 2, containing about 24 acres, carried oats and flax in 1916, 
was ploughed up in June, and immediately sown to Calcutta oats at the 
rate of SOlbs. to the acre, with Icwt. superphosphate. Field No. 15 
(64 acres) had a wheat crop in 1916, was ploughed in May, and seeded 
with 621bs. Algerian oats to the acre with Icwt. superphosphate, from 
May 18th to June 13th. Fifteen acres were dressed with 16cwts. lime 
per acre, and 14 acres with lOewts. lime per acre between ploughing 
and seeding. The yields of hay obtained from the above three fields are 
set out below;— . 

Hay Yields— KyhyhoUte, 1917. 


Field Yield 

'-'■vp. Grown. Area. Total Yield. per Acre. 

No. Acres. T. c. L. a. 0. n. 

3 19,43 13 14 28 0 14 13 

15 63.21 30 5 0 0 9 64. 

2 : 14,13 5 9 84 0 7 86 

Farm average .. .. — - 96.77 49 9 0 0 10 25 


1 he farm average for hay— lOcwts. 251bs. per acre — is the lowest 
return that we have yet received for this crop, but this is so for all of 
oni cereal crops. The next table gives the hay returns at Kybvbolite 
sincel.giO:— 


Hay Returns, KybyioUte, 1910-1917. 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

“Useful” 

RaiufalL 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

1910 . 

1911 . ‘ “ 

1912 .. .■ “ 

1913 

In. 

In. - ■ 

Acres. 

T. 

0. L. 

T. 

0. L. 

1 28:35 

21.08 . 

106.13 

88 

19 28 

0 

16 85 

. 22,23' 

14.72 

94.04 

136 

6 110 

1 

9 28 

. 20.83. 

■ 18;23 

26.59 

67 

7 70 

2 

10 76 

1914 

- 18;44 ' 

13.93' 

108.55 

J68 

11 0 

1 

10 77 

19lri ! ’ ’ * " 

. 11.94 . 

■ 8.43 . .. 

109.00 

90 

1 0 

0 

16 59 

191G 

. 23.30 ■ 

21,18 

108:68 

111 

14 56 

1 

0 65 

1917 ' ! 1 ■ ■ ■ 

• 23.63 - 

20.19 

77 J5 

135 

1 0 

1 

14 102 

Moans . . 

• ■ 26.89 

21.90 - 

96.77 

49 

9 0 

0 

10 25 

•• 21.91;^, 

17.46 .' - 



— 

. . 1 

6 23 
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Oaf Crops.— Quite a large assortment of varieties of oats were 
grown this year, but conditions were so bad that the returns obtained ar 
no criterion of what these varieties will do in the district. Field No 2 
carried Calcutta oats, most of which was cut for hay^ but about ajjjj 
were left and harvested for grain. In No. 16 all of the other varieties 
were grown. The field was not cropped in 1916, but carried as its last 
crop wheat in 1915. It was ploughed in August and September, enlfi. 
vated and harrowed in October, cultivated in December, and again at 
seeding ; finally it was harrowed before and after the drill. The 
varieties were drilled in from June 9th to 16th, using fiOlbs. of seed 
and lewt. superphosphate to the acre. Oermination of all varieties 
was good, but the wet was too much for any of them to produce much 
grain. Tlie yields obtained from the oat varieties will be found 
below;— 


Oat Variety Yields — Kyhyhohte, 1917. „ 

Variety. Field Grovm. Area. Total Yield. perAue. 

No. Acres. Bu8li.lbs. Bnsl.lbs, 


Calcutta 2 

Calcutta, Set 1 16 

Calcutta, SoL 4 16 

White Liggowo, Sel. 4 16 

Clydesdale, Sel. 4 16 

Burpee Welcome 16 

Clydesdale, Sel. 3 16 

Dillott 16 

Goldfinder, Sd. 3 16 

Golden Bain . . .... . ; . . . . 16 

White Liggowo, Sel. 3 16 

Algerian, Sel. 4 . . 16 

Boyal Cluster, Set 4 16 

Algerian Tartar, Set 4 16 

Algerian Tartar, Sel. 3 16 - 

Euaknra 16 

Boyal duster . . .. 16 

Conqueror ... . .. .. .... .. 16 

Goldfinder 16 

Sunrise 1® 

Algerian (Exp.) .. .. .. .. .. — 
Farm average . . . . . . . . . . — ■ 


4.20 

64 

16 

15 

IS 

2.73 

29 

25 

10 

31 

1.39 

■ 6 

35 

6 

16 

1.03 

6 

4 

5 

37 

1.35 

■■ ' 7 - 

29 

5 

29 ' 

0.39 

2 

.9 

5 

28 

0.46 

2 

14 

5 

4 

0.06 

0 

9 

4 

20 

0.16 

0 

27 

4 

9 

0,18 

- - 0 

27 

3 

30 

0.16 

0 

24 

3 

30 

0.97 

3 

5 

3 

9 

0.35 

1 

1 

2 

37 

0.60 

■ 1 ' 

20 

2 

20 

0.17 

0 

17 

2 

20 

0.18 

,0 

CO 

2 

20 

0.18 : 

■ 0 

17 

2 

14 

0.29 

0 

24 . 

2 

3 

0.23 ■ 

0 

18 

1 

38 

0.52 

0 

37 

1 

31 

5.07 . 

■ 21 

37 

4 

13 

20,66 

. 154 

13 

7 

19 
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The farm average shown is, by a good deal, lower than has been re- 
ceived at this farm since 1910, as be seen in the next table 
Oat Returns, KybyhoUte, 1910-1917. 



Total 

“UBeful.** 




Yield 

Year. 

Bainfall. 

Bainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

jBush. lbs 

1910 .. .. 

. . 28.35 

21.08 

77.00 

1,001 

0 

13 0 

1911 ■■ 

. . 22.23 

14.72 

60.91 

828 

13 

13 24 

1912 .. .. 

. . 20.83 

18.23 

103,00 

3,450 

36 

33 20 

1913 .. 

. . 18.44 

13.98 

94.55 

1,460 

10 

15 18 

1914 .. 

. . 11.94 

8.43 

6.00 

61 

3 

10 7 

1915 .. .. 

. . 23.30 

21.18 

79.74 

1,251 

25 

15 28 

1916 .. .. 

. . 23.53 

20.19 

61.94 

1,388 

39 

22 17 

191V .. .. 

. . 26.69 

21.90 

20.66 

154 

13 

7 19 

Means 

. . 21.91 

17.46 

— 

— 


16 17 


Barky Crops.— Barley has always been a very disappointing crop 
at this farm, so that the very low return disclosed is to be expected in 
such a bad year, particularly as most of the barley was grown 'in fields 
reseeded because other crops had failed, and some was not put in the 
ground until October 8rd. Three varieties— Short Head, Duckbill, and 
Prior— were sown on June 18th in Field No. 16, using 801bs. seed and 
lowt. superphosphate to the acre, but all the remainder was late-sown 
to reseed fields. Field No. 12 had beans and pease in 1916, was 
ploughed up in May and June, and immediately sown to wheats (May 
25th to 31st and June 1st). Some of these did not germinate, so 
portion of the field was -again sown to wheat with a like result. ' The 
land was reploughed on August 29th, and on September Ifth and 15th 
was seeded to Cape barley, at the rate of lOOlbs, seed to the acre. Field 
.Xo. 20b was seeded to wheat from June 1st to 13th, but part of it failed 
to germinate, so was resown to Cape barley on September 14th and 
lotk, at lOOlbs. seed per acre. Field No. 18 went through much the 
same treatment. It was sown to wheats and ryes during the latter part 
of June, all of which failed to germinate, and so Cape barley was 
drilled in on August 15th and 16th. The barley failed like the wheats 
and ryes, so the whole field was ripped up and again sown with Cape 
barley from September 27th- to October 3rd. The yields obtained are 
set out below : — ■ 


Barley Variety Yields— 

-KybyhoUte, 1917. 

Yield 

Variety. 

Field Grown, 
No. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 
Bush. lb. 

per Acre. 
Bueh, lbs. 

Cape . . 

.. .:. .. 12 

7.81 

53 23 

6 50 

Cepe . . . 

...... 20b 

4^93 

27 14 

5 27 

Short Head, Sel. 4. . . 

16 

1.98 

9 49 

5 2 

^pe . . 

...... 18 

49.95 ■ 

208 42 

4 9 

Prior, Sel. 4 

16 

0.6o 

2 5 

3 12 

Duckbill, Sel. 4 

...... 16; 

0.99 

3 8 

3 10 

Farm average . . 


66.31 

304 41 

A 30 
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, Aithough the average for the fam is but 4bush 301bs jj 
brought' the mean yield since 1910 down to 12bushi 271bs from 
311bs. The next table shows the barley returns siiioe 1910 

' . Batiey Returm, Kybyholitej 1910-'id\7. 


Y'ear. 

Total- 

Rainfall. 

“Useful” 

Rainfall. 

Area .- ; 

:;-Total Yield. 

Yield 

1910 ... . 

In. - 

. . 28.35 . 

In. 

-21.08 

Acres. 

45.39 

, , Biisii. lljg_ 
299 29 

per Acte, 
Bush, lbs 

1911 .; ... 

. : 22.23 

14.72 

58.76 

552 16 

6 36 

9 20 
30 0 
15 3 
12 29 
15 35 

6 17 

4 30 
12 27 

1912 

. . 20.83 - 

1823 

50.00 

1,500 0 

1913 .... 

. , 18.44 

13.93 

35.00 

527 . 0 

1914 .. .. 

. . 11.94 

8.43 

3.02 

37J^S 

1915 . . . . 

1916 .. .. 

. . 23.30 

. . 23.53 

21.18 

20.19 

50.28 

43.24 

789 39 
- 273 37 

1917 . . . . 
Means 

. . 26.69 

. . 21.91 

21.90 

17.46 

66.31 

304 41 


Bye tlVops . — About 20 acres were sow'n to varieties of rye in PieM 
No. 18, but in all eases proved an absolute failure. The behaviour of 
this cereal at the farm since 1914 is set out below:— 


Rye Returns, KybyboUte, 1915-191 7. 


Total “Useful” Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. : Total Yield. per Acre, 

la- In. , Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. llu. 

191-1 11.9A 8.43 6.00 . 90 16 15 3 

1915 23.30 21.18 ’ 7.27 57 44 7 48 

1916 23.53 20.19 8.20 'So 3 4 14 

1917 .. . . 26,69 '21.90 

Means .... 21.36 17.92 . 6 46 


Wheat Crops. — The usual more or less large collection of wheat 
varieties was again grown at the fam, but with rather disastrous re- 
sults this season, as the highest yield obtained from the best variety -to 
but Shush. 291bs. Field No. 11 carried a crop of buckwheat in 1916, 
was ploughed on June 7th and 8th, and sown to wheat on June 8th, 
using 801bs. seed and lewt. superphosphate to the acre. Field No. 12 
had crops of beans and pease in 1916, was ploughed from May 23rd 
to June 30th, and was seeded. to varieties of wheat as ploughed. Some 
of the wheats germinated well enough, but the wetness and the pre- 
sence of sorrel killed all chances of getting good returns. Field No. 16 
was out of crop in 1916, and was fallowed in August and September, 
and .was worked well throughout year, being-in good order at seeding. 
Part of the field was seeded to wheat from -^ime 9th to 19th at the 
rate of ‘SOlbs., wdth lewt. superphosphate to the'kcre. Germination was 
good, but'wetness' kept down yields. Field No..'20b was fallowed te- 
tween ,iu^t 25th and September 6th, and -about, 10 acres of the ^ 
acres contained iii the field were sown to sorghum in the spring, w “ 
part was ploughed on April 6th and 7%--'Vaeat varieties were dr 
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ill I'roiii Junt; 1st to 13th.:at itHe rate, of 801bs. seed with Icwt super- 
phosphate to the acre: Part of tM crops failed to germinate, and were 
resown to barley, and what waa left to make wheat crops ^^as very 
thin and patehy. Tiie yields obtained from the, varieties of wheats 
grown in the above fields are to be seen set out below: 


Wheat Variety Yields, Kybybolite, 1917, 


Varietj’. 

Field Groiro. 

. Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


No. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Federation, SeL-^.S .... 

. . . ; 11 

0.61 

3 21 

5 29 

Russian White 

.. .. 16 

0.69 

3 45 : 

0 26 

Zealand Blue, Sel, 3 ... 
White Essex, Sel. 3 . . 

.. .. 20b 

4.09 

20 29 

5 0 

. . . . 20b 

6.71 

32 29 

4 50 

White Tuscan, Sel, 3 . , 

. . . ; 20b 

7.41 

35 11 

4 45 

Queen Fan, Sel, 4 , . . . 

11 

1.38 

5 IS 

,«3 50' 

Davies 

.. .. 20b 

0.30 

1 7 

"■3 43 

Zealand Blue .... . . 

.. .. 20b 

1.69 

6 12 

3 40 

Zealand Blue, Sel 4 . . 

. . . . 20b 

0.99 

3 17 

3 19 

Queen Fan, ^1. 3 . . . . 

. , . . 11 

1.18 

3 50 

3 15 

Federation, Sel. 4 . . . . 

.. .. 11 

1.87 

5 ■ 58 

3 11 

■Marshall’s No. 3, Sel. 1 

.. .. 12 

4.22 

13 S 

■3 6 

2 59 

Lott’s, Sel. 4 . . . . . . , 

.. .. 16 ■ 

1.13 

3 22 

Bordier, Sel. 4 

. . . . 16 

1.72 


2 57 

yandUla King, SeL 1 . . 

. . .. 12 

4.38 

12 33 

2 52 

YondiUa King, SeL 3 . . 


2.83 

7 59 

2 49 

Marshall’s No. 3, Sel 3 

.. .. 16 

1.61 

4 li 

2 33 

Yaudilla King, Sel. 4, . 

.. .. 16 

2.10 

5 14 

2 30 

White Essex, Sel 1 . . , 

. .. 12 

7.79 

19 18 

2 29 

Golden Chaff . . ..... . 

. .. 12 

4.28 

9 38 

2 15 

White Essex, Sel 4 . . , 

... 16 

1.38 

■2 27 

1 47 

White Tuscan, Sel. 4 . . 

.. .. 16 

1.12 

1 45 

1 34 

Marquis 

. . ..• 16a 

3.70 

4 45 

1 17 

Marshall’s No. 3, Sel. 4 

. . . . 16 

0.75 

0 36 

0 48 

Queen Pan (Exp.) .... 

• - — 

6.53 

20 42 

3 10 

Farm average . . . . 


70.46 

231 29 

^ 3 26 


The average yield disclosed is exceptionally low, being practically; 
- ush. below that of ^910, another exceptionally wet year with badly 
stributed rainfall. Below will, be found the returns for each year 

since 1910, with the mean for the period:— 


Wheat Returns, *Kybybolite, 1910-1917. 


Year. 

Total 

Balnfall. 

“TTseful” 

Hainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

yield 
per Acre. 

1910 

1911 , . 

1912 

1913 ' 

1914 

1915 . 

191(i 

In. 

In. 

Acres, 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs 

. . 28.35 

21.08 

15.00 

79 43 

5 19 

• . 22.23 

14.72 

17.15 

232 .45 

13 .34 

.. 20.83 

18.23 

81.91 

1,876 35 

'22 54:. 

• . 18.44 ; 

13.93 

48.20 

1,288 56 

26 44- 

- . 11.94 

8.43 

22.17 

238 32 

10 46' 

• ■ 23 30 . 

21.18 

79.64 

882 31 

11 i 5 

1917 , ' 

• • 23.53 

20.19 

98.75 

1,875 19 

. 18 59 

.. 20.69 

21.90 

70.46 

231 29 

3 26 

Means 

21.91" ' 

, r 17.46. 


— 

14 - 6 
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As Tna,Tiy YMielies have been grown contujuou# at, this faj^ 
some time npw their behaviour is of interest, and ea.n be seen below 

» , YMd$ of Wheat Yaruties,'Kyby'boUU^i912-ldVi^ 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Means, 

1912- 

1917. 

Meang, 

19U 

1917. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. . L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 


White Tnscan 

25 20 

31 25 

18 6 

11 

16 

24 5 

4 20 

19 5 

14 27 

White Essex 

27 32 

24 41 

21 49 

9 

17 

20 48 

3 25 

17 55 

13 50 

Federation 

33 29 

23 16 

12 30 

12 

13 

20 25-. 

3lh 

17 36 

12 13 

YandUla King .... 
Marshall’s No. 3 . . 

28 16 

30 47 

Failure 

6 

13 

27 2 

2 46 

15 51 

9 0 

24 45 

29 33 

Failure 

8 

47 

21 30 

2 42 

14 33 

8 15 

Lott’s ...... r 

30 20 

31 33 

Failure 

3 

53 

17 7 

2 59 

14 19 

6 0 


25 34 

25 21 

Failure 

8 

28 

16 32 

2 57 

13 9 

6 59 

Queen Fan 

— 

— 

18 43 

17 

43 

21 10 

3 17 


15 13 

Zealand Blue .... 



— 

1 4 

6 

52 

26.54 

4 26 

— 

9 49 

Golden Chaff 

. 

, 

— 

10 

6 

31 10 

2 15 

— 

_ 

Marquis. 

— 

— . 

— 

11 

10 

26 13 

1 17 

— 

- 

Russian White . . . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

56 

21 10 

5 26 

— 

- 

Farm average .... 

22 54 

26 44 

10 46 

11 

5 

18.59 

3 26 

15 39 

11 4 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Total rainfall .... 

■2G83 

IS'44 

11-94 

23 

-SO 

28-63 

26-69 

20-79 

21-39 

Useful ” rainfall . 

18-23 

13-93 

8-43 

21 

-18 

20-19. 

21-90 

17-31 

17-92 


MiSCBLLAKEOUS CROPPING. 

Many crops besides the cereals are always tried at this farm, and 
although so much trouble was met with during seeding operatiom 
through delays caused by wet weather and having to reseed so mucli 
that was drowned out, this practice was continued. 

Pease.— Jhis crop has always been fairly successful at the farm, and 
this season about 23 acres of Early Dun and 17 acres of Egyptian pease 
.. were drilled in in Field No. 17. This field was very wet, and tos 
could not be got on to it, with the result that the crop was not se 
until October 17th to 19th. As was expected this seeding was mucl 
late, and the crop had too short a period in which to make eno^^^ 
growth to produce returns of grain. TMs being so the crop “ 
left for grain, but was fed off by livestock, and gave a fair amoun 

useful feed. ■ ’ • t nnditions 

Beans . — For the second time, Tick beans were tried, u c 
did not allow of the seed being put in. until October Ut ■ 
did not have time to develop grain, so was fed off by livestoc ^ 
Vetches.— Pot the first time vetches were tried in the fie 
the other leguminous crops, could not be soto until Oeto 

germination was good, and despite the late;.seeding the groi 

' fair, providing quite a lot of good fodder.' 
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iiiisced— A small block of Imseed was again tried, and was sown in 
September in Field No. 16a. No ge^nation resulted from this seed- 
ing, but as the seed was of our own Rowing it may have been as much 
the cause of non-germination as the very wet conditions obtaining at 
the time of seeding. . 

A'ole.— Fields Nos. 20 and 20a, containing about 25 acres, were sown 
to Thousand Headed kale on November 1st and 2nd. This crop is the 
one crop that has never failed us at Kybybolite, and has given us really 
good crops in the driest as well as the wettest years that we have ex- 
perienced at the farm. The performance was again repeated this year 
by producing a good stand that is ma kin g rapid growth. 

Canary Grass.— For the first time this crop was tested to produce 
seed, and was sown in September in Field No. 16 a. The germination 
was really good, but the plants made but short growth, and did not pro- 
duce much seed. 

Silver Sect.— Field No. 10 was to have been sown with this crop in 
the autumn, but could not be ploughed until April 9th, because it was 
so hard. Seed was drilled in on April 14th to 16th, but the land was 
too dry for germination. When rains came the seed responded well, 
but the cold weather set in immediately and the plants quickly died 
out. The field was reseeded on October 17th at libs, to the acre, and a, 
fair crop has resulted. 


ti'ummer Crops . — The usual collection of summer crops were again 
tried— Maize, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, turnips, swedes, silver beet, 
and mangels. Of these the maize and mangels were complete failures ; 
the sorghum, millet, and Sudan grass germinated fairly well, and pro- 
duced some feed ; but the turnips and swedes, particularly the former, 
although not good, were the best of the summer crops. Prom November 
on very little rain fell, not nearly enough to give any chance of these 
crops making much growth. 


Sunflowers. — Field No. 9a, about three acres, was sown to sun- 
flowers on October 18th in rows about 28in. apart, with the ordinary 
seed drill, using nearly 51bs. of seed per acre. These germinated well, 
aud without irrigation of any kind made quite decent growth. As a 
matter of fact it was the oidy summer crop that made much growth at 
all. The crop has not yet been harvested, but returns should be fair. 

Artichokes . — ^About a quarter of an acre was planted with Jerusalem 
artichokes, but the germination was poor, and only odd plants came up. 

Irrigated Make . — About three-quarters of an acre was sown with 
three varieties of maize of about equal area^Hickory King, Hprse 
ooth, and Yellow Moruya— to be grown under irrigation for grain, 
hese varieties have done well, particularly the Horse Tooth, but have 
yet been harvested. 
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Expeeimbntal Plots. “ ' 




In 1912 a set of permanenf experimental plots was' laid down 
since that time three further series have been commenced. ' 


of the results from these plots ■will he found in ’the tables foUowia 

^ Pemaweaf Cultivation Plots with Oats, KybyhoUte. 

These plots, set out to discover the advantages, if any, of hare fallow 
the time to plough, the time to cultivate, and the number of tima 
to cultivate, were surveyed and cultivated in 1912,’ 'and carried th^ 
first crops in 1913, so that -with this season we now l^e the results 
of four years. The table below shows the averages of the results 
obtained over the whole period, 1913-1917, for grain, and since ISIU 
for the total produce: — 

Permanent Cultivation Plots with Oats at Kyhybolite— Means of 
Results for Period, 1913-1917; 

Icwt. superphosphate to the acre used eaeh year. 



Total Produce. 


Plots. 

Treatment. 

per Acre* 

per Acre. 



T. 

c., 

L. 

Bush.lbj. 

2&3 

Alternate eroppingf, without fallow . V . . . . . i 

,0 

16 

86 

lo 

29 

4&5 

Autumn ploughed .. .. .. 

ti 

0 

48 

*20 

33 

6&7 

Autumn ploughed, spring cultivated .. 

0., 

16 102 

18 

31 

8&9 

Autumn ploughed, spring cultivated, summer 







cultivated • ; . 

0 

15 

78 

19 

33 

lO&ll 

Winter ploughed ■ . . ... 

0 

18 

89 

19 

35 

12&13 

Winter ploughed, spring cultivated . . .... 

1 

0 

18 

21 

24 

14&15 

Winter ploughed, spring cultivated, summer 





33 


cultivated . . . . 

0 

19 107 

23 

16&17 

Spring ploughed 

0 

19 

59 

19 

18 

18&19 

Spring ploughed, spring cultivated 

•0 

19 

88 

25 

6 

20&21 

Spring ploughed, spring cultivated, summer 




25 

33 


cultivated .. ; .-. .. 

1 

4 

82 

22&23 

Summer ploughed .. ‘1 . .... .. .. .. .. .. 

0 

16 

61 

19 

13 

24&25 . 

Summer ploughed, summer cultivated ..‘..v,. 

0 

14 

64 

15 

28 

26 

Annual cropping . i . . 

0 

.13 

69 

14 

23 


« * 4 years only. 1 3 years only. ; 






Ploughing. — Autumn, April-May; Winter, June-July: 

- -Spring, Septemwr, 


Summer, November. 

Cultivation. — Spring, September, October; ^unanef, ^November. 

The above table hardly shows the effects of the various cultiTsticDS 
in the various seasons, but the next two tables toU illustrate these m 
detail.' ■ . 
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Detaik of Grain Y'hids froniKyhybolite Pei-manent Cultivation 
Plots with OatSf 1913-1917. 



' 1913. 

1914. . 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 


Hots. 

Bush. Iba. 

Btish. Iba. 

Biial], 

■ Ibfl. Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 


2&3 

26 

37 . 

8 31 

9 

25 

27 

13 

5 

28 

.15 27 

4&0 

23 

37 

. — •- ■ 

22 

38 

32 

16 

4 

2 

*20 33 

G it 7 

28 

0 

10 18 

22 

39 

29 

28 

2 

30 

18 31 



33 

1 

10 18 

22 

28 

30 

26 

2 

10 

’^19 33 

10& 11 

32 

34 

9 . 16 

22 

25 

31 

12 

3 

8 

19 36 

12& 13 

39 

11 

10 4 

24 

1 

32 

20 

2 

2 

21 24 

14 A- 15 

46 

29 

13 18 

23 

37 

33 

7 

1 

34 

23 33 

16 A 17 

3o 

18 

8 24- 

19 

10 

30 

37 

3 

3 

19 18 

IS A 19 o--- 

o3 

o 

12 ,27 

23 

7 

32 

31 

3 

39 

25 6 

20 A 21 m... 

48 

8 

17 0 

21 

10 

33 

14 

9 

7 

26 32 

22 & 33 

37 

26 

10 13 

16 

2 

26 

37 

6 

29 

19 13 

21 A 25 

33 

21 

8.- 11 

9 

13 

22 

29 

4 

25 

15 28- 

26 

32 

30 

2 27 

1 

34 

28 

31 

6 

32 

14 23 

Faim average for oats 

15 

18 

10 7 

15 

28 

22 

17 

7 

19 

14 10 

Total rainfall 

18-44in. 

'll -94111. 

23-30in. 

23-53in. 


20'78in. 

“ Useful ” rainfall t . . 

13-93iii. 

8-43in. 

2118m. 

20-19in. 

21-90io. 

1713iii. 


• Four years only. Algerian oats used each year. 


Details of Total Produce Yields front KybyboUte Permanent 
Cultivation Plots mih Oats, 1914-1917. 


Hots. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. - 

Means. ■ 

T. 

0. 

L. 

T. 

0. L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

T. 

C. L. 

2A3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 75 

1 

9 

15 

0 

10 

29 

0 

16 86 

4&5 j 




1 

0 58 

1 

13 

9 

0 

7 

78 

tl 

0 46 

6 & 7 

0 

9 

81 

1 

0 11 

1 

11 

47 

0 

6 

46 

0 

16 102 

8 & 9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

19 86 

1 

7 

102 

0 

5 

14 

0 

15 78 

10 & 11 

0 

8 

37 

I 

6 104 

1 

14 

88 

0 

5 

14 

0 

18 89 

12 A 13 

0 

9 

52 

1 

6 2 

2 

1 

36 

0 

3 

95 

1 

0 18 

14 & 15 

0 

12 

25 

1 

1 90 

2 

3 

26 

0 

2 

63 

0 

19 107 

16 A 17 

0 

7 

87 

1 

3 17 

2 

2 

7 

0 

5 

14 

0 

19 59 

18 & 19 

0 

10 

62 

0 

16 52 

2 

7 

1 

0 

5 

14 

0 

19 88 

20 A 21 

0 

13 

100 

1 

2 60 

2 

10 

110 

0 

11 

60 

1 

4 82 

22 & 23 

0 

7 

87 

1 

1 39 

1 

9 

41 

0 

7 

78 

0 

16 61 

24 A 26 

0 

.6 

76 

0 

13 26 

1 

8 

87 

0 

9 

69 

0 

14 64 

26 

Farm average for 

0 

3 

37 

0 

13 58 

1 

9 

32 

0 

8 

37 

0 

13 69 

hay 

0 

16 

59 

1 

0 65 

1 

14 

102 

0 

10 

25 

1 

0 63 

Total rabfall . , , . 

‘ Useful ” lainfall 

11 *94111. 

23-3ten. 

23-53m, 

26-69m. 

2139m. 


8*43iii. 

2M8in. 20-191n. 

t Three years only. 

21*90in. 

17-92in. 


On the means of the four years there is nothing to make necessary 
iiiiv alteration in the cdhelusions drawn last year, viz. 

(1) _That some form of fallowing is necessary, for the alternate 
cropping without fallow (plots 2-3) is very little better than the 

annual cropping (plot 26 ). v " 

(2) That when summer ploughed the land is better left until seeding 

operations rather than be stirred -up soon after the ploughing (plots 

22 - 25 ). ' ‘ ^ ' ■ : , . 

(3) That spring ploughing, providing cultivation follows, is a Uttle 

better than any other form of treatment (plots 18-21 ) . " ' ' 




(4) That land ploughed in the winter nee&s much after eultivatioa 

and is the only time when summer cultivation is of much advantacp 
(plots 14-15). ' : r 

(5) That autumn ploughing does not give results equal to wintgj. 
and spring ploughing, nor is it indeed much better than the sununa. 
ploughing alone (plots 4-9 and 22-23). 

These results seem to hinge largely on the fact that thesejparticular 
soils break down very finely at every cultivation, and when the rains 
come they set like a brick. This would certainly help to account for 
the failure of autumn ploughing, and is possibly the^cause of the 
depressing effect of summer cultivation applied when the land has 
been ploughed in the spring and in the' summer. 


Permanent Depth op Ploughing Plots, Kybybolite. 

This series of experimental plots was laid down in 1914, and then 
ploughed and cultivated for the first time, so they have to date carried 
two crops of wheat. The plots have as their object the testing of 
the value of various depths of ploughing done at different times of 
the year, and also the effects of varying the depth at which the land 
is ploughed. For the years 1915 to 1917 these plots have behaved as 
is set out in the following two tables, one showing grain yields and the 
other the total produce results: — 


yhybolite Pennawnt Depth of Ploughing Plots with Wheat. Grain, pet dcre, 

1915 - 1917 . 


lots. 

,& lA 

!&2a 
!&3a 
; & 4A 
i & 5 a 
i & 6 a 
•&7a 
I&Sa 
I&9A 
)& 10a 
L&Ua 
12a 
{&13a 
L&14a 
)&15a 

> & 16a 
?&17a 

J&ISa 
) &19a 
)&20a 
I &21a 
2&22a 
5&.23A 
i k 24a 


Depth of Plougbinii;. 1915. 

Bush. lbs. 

3in. in winter 7 51 

4Jin. in winter 9 18 

Gin. in winter 11 43 

7^in. in winter 10 53 

9iii. in winter 12 37 

3in. in spring 1 1 22 

44in. in spring 10 2 

6in. in spring 19 59 

72in. in spring 13 48 

9in. in spring 14 49 

Sin. in autumn at seeding 14 37 

4^in, in autumn at seeding 13 19 

Gin. in autumn at seeding 15 22 

7|in. in autumn at seeding 13 18 

9in. in autumn at seeding 17 37 

, , . . f Beeplv ploughed In o 

iim. m sprmg I 1 U 2 

7dm. m spring'll fallow “ 

4dm. in spring "I Deeply ploughed r i2 f34 

4din. in spring > every third J 15 47 

7din. in springj fallow 1 16 33 

4din. in spring j Deeply ploughed ri6 41 

4din. in spring 1 every fourth. J 13 31 

4din. in spring .7 fallow j 12 3.0 

7din. in springj 

Jarm wheat average 11 6 

Total rainfaU 23'30m- 

“ TJsefnl ’’ rainfaU ...... . . ...... ■ • ■ • 21'18in. 


1916. 
Bush. lbs. 

9 19 

15 8 

17 12 

18 20 
17 22 
11 48 

16 28 

20 33 

21 49 
23 16 

20 3 

21 59 

23 13 

24 45 
21 58 

26 15 
23 24 

23 13 
23 52 
21 51 
23 8 

29 5 

29 43 . 
'.28-50 
: '18 ;59 
23'63in. 
y. 20'19m. 


1917. 
Bush. lbs. 


3 
2 
42 
56 
38 
52 
2 35 

2 69 

3 49 
3 .56 


1 17 

2 36 
1 10 

1 53 

2 14 

2 14 

1 46 

2 
1 
2 

3 

4 
4 
3 


56 
46 
3 
31 
31 
26 
26-69in. 
21-90m. 


Bust. Ibi 
7 1 

9 & 
11 12 

10 « 
11 12 
9 21 
9 42 

11 30 

13 9 

14 0 

12 1 ! 
12 12 
13 43 
13 * 
13 49 

13 10 
12 56 

12 38 

14 2 

13 27 
>* 

15 11 
15 33 

14 36 
11 10 


jl-OOta- 
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K^hyboliiK Penmnent Depth of Phughim/ Plots with Wheat— Total Produce per 
Jere. 1915-1917. 


HoU. 

Pcptli of Ploughing. 

ISl.'i. 

1916. 

1917. 

Means. 



T. 0. 

Ia. 

T. C. 

L. 

T 

c. 

L. 

T. c. 

L. 

1& lA 

;im. in winter 


0 13 

35 

0 14 

91 

0 

7 

103 

0 12 

2 

2&2a 

4Jin. in winter 


0 12 

46 

0 19 109 

0 

S 

90 

0 13 

82 

3 JjIU 

6in. in winter . 


0 15 

57 

1 7 

14 

0 

8 

90 

0 17 

16 

4 k 4.1 

7iin. in winter 


0 18 

68 

1 9 

32 

0 

5 

32 

0 17 

81 

5 & -jA 

Din. in winter . 


1 0 

76 

1 4 

57 

0 

6 

18 

0 17 

13 

6&()A 

Din. in spring . 


0 10 

38 

0 16 

56 

0 

9 

76 

0 12 

19 

7 & 7a 

4^m. in spring 


0 15 

40 

1 9 

5 

0 

5 

32 

0 16 

63 




0 15 

40 

1 8 

79 

0 


32 

0 16 

60 





0 A: Da 

/Jin. in spring 


0 12 

19 

1 12 

10 

0 

6 

18 

0 16 

90 

10 i- 10.A 

Din. in spring . 


1 1 

80 

1 12 

82 

0 

6 

18 

1 0, 

23 

iu-n.4 

3in. in autumn at seeding 

0 17 

46 

1 7 

66 

0 

3 

58 

0 16 

16 

12 & 12a 

ijin. in autumn at seeding 

0 12 

32 

1 10 

26 

0 

2 

72 

0 15 

6 

|34 13a 

6in. in autumn at seeding 

1 0 

76 

1 16 

12 

0 

5 

32 

1 0 

77 

144 14a 

7Jin. in autumn at seeding 

1 0 

76 

1 15 

45 

0 

2 

72 

0 19 

64 

15 4 15a 

Din. in autumn at seeding 

0 17 

46 

1 12 

6 

0 

3 

58 

0 17 

74 

104 ICa 
1/4 17a 

4Jin. in springy 
7Jin. in spring* 

Deeply 

ploughed every 
.second fallow ^ 

0 45 
^0 16 

57 

61 

2 1 

1 16 

17 

75 

0 

0 

4 

5 

46 

32 

1 9 
0 19 

40 

56 

18 &■ 18a 

4iin. in spring*] 

Deeply 

ro 14 

38 

1 14 

94 

0 

3 

.58 

0 17 

63 

194 IDA 

4il-in. in sprins 

^ploughed every •< 

1 2 

84 

1 18 

32 

0 

5 

32 

1 2 

12 

20 4 20a 

7 jin. in spring 

third fallow 

U 0 

76 

1 19 105 

0 

.3 

68 

1 1 

42 

214 21a 

4iin. in surine"' 

Deeply 

ro 14 

'53 

1 17 

85 

0 

4 

.45 

0 18 

98 

22 4 22a 

4Mn- in spring 

ploughed even’ 

1 0 

76 

2 2 

19 

0 

5 

32 

1 2 

80 

23 4 23a 

4iin. in snrintr 

' fourth '' 

0 |3 

36 

2 2 

28 

0 

7 

4 

1 0 

07 

24 * 24a 

7.1m. in .pring 

fallow 

.0 9 

24 

1 15 

21 

0 12 

36 

0 IS 102 


hay average 

1 0 

65 

1 14 102 

0 10 

2.5 

1 1 

101 


Total rainfall . 


23-30in. 

23-53in. 

26’69in. 

24-.51m. 


“ Useful ” rainfall 

211Sin. 

2049in. 

21-90in. 

21-Oflin. 


Icwt. superphosphatie to the acre used each year. 


These plots have been conducted for the past three seasons,^ and 
although the period is rather short to hope to make anything like a 
correct interpretation, still for the period there are a few outstanding 
results — (1) The differences between the returns from the various 
depths of ploughing are rather considerable, and are much in favor of 
the deeper ploughing. This is particularly so when ploughed deeper 
than 4Jin., but to a lesser extent between 6in. ploughing and 9in. 
ploughing. If any reliance is to be placed on the results they certainly 
show that at Kybybolite ploughing for wheat should be at least Gin. in 
depth. (2) In these conditions the land is much better ploughed in 
spring or autuihn, rather than in winter. (3) 'When plov^hed shallow 
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(4|in. and Sin.) the best results are obtained from land ploughed ' 
autumn rather than in spring or winter. These differences are elearl 
seen in the following table:— * “ - ^ 

Influence of Various Depths of Plmiglniu), Kyhybobte-. IQltj-igii 


Treatment. 

Grain per 
Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

il 12 

Grain per 
Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

Total 

Product! per 

Acre. 

t. id. S. V 

0 17 13 

1 .0 23 
~'b : ;i7 74 

Total , 
Produce per 
Acre. 

0. L. 

Spring .... 
Autumn . . . 

14 0 

13 49 

13 0 

0 18 37 


10 43 


’ 0 :17 81 

0 16 90 
b: 19 64 

Spring .... 

~ Autumn . . . 

13 9 

13 4 

12 19 

0 17 78 


11 12 


' 0 ' -’17 16 
u: ,16 50 

Spring .... 

11 30 





Means 


Autumn 


18 43 — 

— 12 8 


15 - 0 - 77 


0 18 10 


4^m. ploughing — ^Winter 

9 

49 — 

'0 

13 

82 


Spring 

9 

42 — 

0 

16 

63 


Autumn .... 

12 

12 — 

0 

15 

6 


Means 

- 

- 10 34 




0 15 

3in. ploughing — ^Winter 

7 

4' — ' 

0 

12 

2 


Spring. 

9 

21. ; — 

0 

12 

19 

_ 

Autumn . . 

12 

12 — 'V 

0 

16 

16 


Means . . 

- 

9 32 


X— ■ 


0 13 


Permanent Manubul PijOts with Wheat aijid with Oats. 

Both of these series of experimental plots were seeded this year, tat 
the germination of both was an absolute failure. The wheat plots were 
resown without success, but the oat plots remained too Wet to be able to 
get a team of horses on to the land. 

Tempokabt Field Expeeiments; 

The whole season was too extraordinary to hope to get results from 
any tests conducted, but Still results must be kept as records of what did 
happen. Contrary to most of our experiments, some lime tests gave 
very marked results, but as the tests were conducted on fairly large 
areas, irregularities were more or less counteracted. In these tests two 
different quantities of lime were appUed, to parts of a field between 
ploughing and seeding, and the remainder of the field left unlimed. 
Other than; these Ume dressings the whole field was treated in the same 
manner. , 

Liming Test with Algerian Oats for Ray } Kybybolite, 1917 . 


Application per Acre. Area. Total Yield. 

Acree. t.‘ . o. n- 
16ewts. lime . .,15.01 9 18 0 

lOewts. lime 14.54 ' 8 : 6. . 66 ,-. 

Unlimed .... 33.66 - 12 • 1 56 

Farm avemge for hay ; . v'. — - « 


Yield per Acre. 
T. C. L. 

0 13 31 
0 11 
0 7 20 

, 0 10 2D. 
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Qenbbal. 

Where Italian rye' grass and Eerennial red clover were sown; 
liiiy crops in 1915. much valuablc;fe^ was obtained .from these two ■: 
foddei-s during this year. Their success was such that we are; quite " 
prejjared to extend the area to be put under them, and it a.ppears that , 
much of the “wet” land of the estate can be made to carry much more 
stock by ut||sing these plants. > : . - 
The effects of dressings of lime on various parts of the farm are be- 
coiiiiiig very apparent, particularly as to the checking of sorrel. This 
year, when sorrel was exceptionally bad, the only parts of the farm free 
from the pest were those that had been limed in 1916 or before. In 
the year of appUeatio'n’lime has practically no effect on sorrel, w'hereas 
in the second year, and more so in the third year after application, the 
amount of this plant pest present' is very small. 


“GOOSEPOOT.” 

A specimen of Ghenopodiuni album, popularly known as the “Goose- 
foot,” was recently received from a correspondent in the Pinnaroo dis- 
trict, who states that the plant was readily eaten by pigs, cows, and 
horses. Professor Osborn, to whom, the plant was submitted for iden- 
tification, states that it is an alien from Europe. In the opinion of the 
Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), “Goose- 
foot” is a nuisance as a weed, in crops that are cultivated in rows, par- 
licularly in loose open soils, but it is not a trouble in cereal crops. In 
the Piimaroo district it will very possibly be found to be a useful fodder . 
l)laiit, growing strongly in good years, at all events, in the odd corners 
of light sandy land left out of crop. 


-SHEEP DOGS AND PLEAS. 

“ It is most difficult to,get ridhof fleas from outdoor dogs, as they breed 
ill their sleeping places.- ;It isiheeessary to burn bags, &e., on which 
they lie, and to burn straw on tiie ground if there are no bags, ’ ’ says the > 
Veterinary Lecturer. “Then stand the dog on a newspaper and pow;der ; 
from top to toe with insectibane or similar powder, after some minutes 
brushing out the half-dead fleas and burning them in the paper, -This 
must be done once or twice’^a week. Every day wipe the dog lightly 
"ith the following mixture, especially about ears and neck:— Euca- 
lyptus oil, I part; methylated spirit, 10 parts; olive oil„9 parts. The - 
>11111081 may be given an occasional bath in sheep flip, but not double , 
strength, as this causesTimieh irritation of the skin, and I suspect ruayt-he : 
partly responsible for- the mangy 'appearance of the dogs mentioned-by 
a Mirespondent who;WUght:infotT^tion on this subject. ” . 
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THE GROWING OF lUCERN. 


[An address delivei’ed before the Conference of Mid-Northern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau by the Director of Agriculture 
Professor Abthub J. Perkins.] ' ' 

Historical. - 

Lueern is one of the oldest cultivated forage crops of the warmer 
countries of the world, and we find due appreciation of it from the 
earliest times. It appears to have been brought from Asia by the 
Greeks during the course of their Persian wars, towards 470 b.c., 
and it is from this fact that the genus to which lueern belongs- 
Medieago — derives its name, namely, in connection with Media. Subse- 
quently, from Greece, the Romans appear to; have introduced it into 
Italy, whence we find it very highly spoken of by tjie early Roman 
agricultural writers. 

In our days, liicem may be said to have spread all over the globe; 
it is, however, chiefly in the warmer countries such as those bordering 
on the Mediterranean, the Southern States of the United States of 
America, South America, &e., that lueern has found its chief sphere of 
usefulness. Lueern is also deservedly popular in the various Austra- 
■Jian States ; its use, how'ever, is almost entirely restricted to irrigation 
conditions. ' 

Lucebn Insufficiently Appreciated in South Australis. 

I am afraid that it cannot be said that we in South Australia have 
hitherto taken full advantage of lueern as a fprage crop ; nor is it 
perhaps difficult to account for this neglect. ~ As farmers, we have not 
yet interested oui'selves sufficiently in livestock operations, and those 
of us w^o have taken up livestock, have for ^e most part failed to 
realise that success with livestock, handled on relatively small 
dependent mainly on the special provisions, that ace made for fee Ro 
them. Til other, words, farmei-s who' have taken up livestock 
always recognised that station practices vcannot safely be app ie 
farms. We cannot, it is true, very well 'escape making speraa 
vision for the feeding of our working horses;; if the bulk of t 
is taken up in woefe wfc can hardly expect thein to roam the c 
their upkeep. The same necessity does not' appear to hoi g ^ 
cattle and sheep ; and however gi-eat the; distances to 
are inclined ; to let them walk about for their meals. 
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this practice is economically sound, so long as the grazing at our dis- ; 
lios!il is amply equal, to all demands ; which should be the case on a 
station, but is never so on a farm. On the other hand, it is compara- 
tively easy to walk condition and milk off grazing livestock. I believe 
that ultimately U will come to be recognised that if our farms are ever 
to be stocked up to their full capacity, “grazing” must be looked upon 
ns jio more than a useful aid to ordinary feeding operations. In priuT 
piple, we shall have to admit that livestock farming consists essentially . 
in the transformation into flesh, milk, wool, or power, of produce raised 
on the farm, assisted by natural grazing, and such outside help as ^ 
may be necessary. 

When we realise the force of these principles, and particularly when 
we are prepared to put them into practice, there will, in my opinion, 
be considerably more lucern grown in South Australia than is the case . 
at tlic present moment. 

Lucekn T-suAiiY .VN iKKiG.vrisD Crop. 

Lucern, we know, makes its chief growth during the summer months ; 
imd since, over the bulk of this State, our summers are more or less 
rainless, this crop shows tb; best advantage under irrigation. Never- 
theless, when circumstances are particularly favorable, lucern can be, 
and lias been, grown satisfactorily without irrigation ; in such circum- , 
stances, the total yields of green forage or hay arc undoubtedly smaller ; 
hut, under good management, they\are far from nnremimerative. 

Whenever reference is niade to irrigation, our thoughts are apt, very 
iialnrally, to turn to our large irrigation settlements; and the average 
farmer is inclined to think that irrigation is no business of his ; and, in 
the eireumstanees, that he can have but a very remote interest in lucern- 
gi'owdng. Apart, however, from the fact that lucern can he grown to 
advantage without irrigation — ^and this I propose referring to later on 
— the general faruter’s view can only be said to be correct so long as 
his undergi-ound water supply is inadequate to irrigation purposes. 
Wherever there is a ^od supply of underground water, it will pay any 
farmer handsomely to put down a well, purchase an engine or wind- 
mill, and providei'or a small area of irrigated lucern, were it only over 
an acre or so. , 

Special Yalue op Lucern as a Livestock Foodstupf. 

It is important that we should realise that Incern has a special food- 
stuff value that places it, in certain circumstances, well ahead of the 
ordinary forage crops we .are accustomed to provide for our livestock,^ 
Its chief claim on us in. this connection is its richness in “protein”; 
hence, under pmy Warner latitudcs^^^ able, very adequately, lo take 
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the place of the, clover hay of cooler countries. I should, porhant j 
that this “proteija,” in adequate proportions, is an essential ingreijf 
of all good feeding rations j/essential to the development of jxiwer 'a 
the production of milk partieularly, but also to the manufacture f 
flesh, and to the general requirements of young "growing anim i* 
Brail is a foodstuff rich in “proteinj ’’ Of which we make frequent ** 
in the feeding of mUeh cows and young growing animalsi 
,; Eoughly speaking, bran contains about 13 per cent, of digesfibl 
“protein,:” i.n, i31bs. of “protein” in lOOlbs. of bran, whilst lueem' 
hay contains about 12 per cent, or nearly as much as bran. Wheatei 
hay, on the other hand, when cut in the early flough state, contains no 
more than 2.8 per cent, of “protein,” as against 3.2 per cent, in green 
•lucem.. , - , ■ 

' It follow's from these facts that lueern, whether as hay or as green 
forage, represents a livestock foodstuff of considerable value; it enables 
us to raise on our own farms, without much expense, one of the most 
expensive-elements in our ordinary foodstuffs. r 

General AnAPTABiLiTy of Luceen to Sons. 

We often hear certain ty^ of bountry referred to specially as 
“lueern land” ; partieularly is this the ease in some' parts of the Lower 
North. I am afraid that assertions of this kind have, in the past, been 
very largely responsible for cheeking the spread of lueern as a general 
farm crop. As a matter of fact, there are very few soils indeed on 
which lueern is not likely to thpive; although one inust admit that the 
total yields of tliis crop are more satisfactory, in some soils than in 
others. ^ 

On the whole, so far as lueern is concerned, the subsoil is probably, 
of greater importance, than the soil. Lueern is an exceedingly deep- 
rooted plant; its roots have at times been traced .to depths of 16ft. to 
18ft. below the surface. We may take it, therefore, that once estab- 
lished, lueern lives chiefly in the subsoil; hence; a- favorable subsoil 
is of even greater importance than a fayorablejisoil. The best type 
of subsoil is a good red clay,, tolerably lich in lime, 'so as to be friable, 
jpen, and of good natural drainage. A stiff Subsoil,;«xposed to lying 
yet over a long period of time, is always fb 'be avoided; and the same 
nay be said of a rocky uUfl^red subsoil;'''In other. words, therefore, 
u^rn reqmres a type of subsoil into which- its: long roots are able to 
oenetrate without difficulty. ' • 

We cannot, however, altogether ovcrlook%e' quality and character 
if the surface soil, since consistently heavy yields Tare obtainable only 
v’hen eomparativeiy fertile surface soilof-guod dopth.covers a favorable 

ubsml. In this connectioiij rich ' aHnVitilih^^^i^"'^tiboubtedly ® 
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best, snd should always be selected -W'hen available. I unist agaiii'^ 
insist that for the healthy development of lueefn, the presenee of a 
snITicieney of lime in soil and subsoil, is an essential faetoit ’ 

An underground waterteble, rej^tiyely close to the surface, is often 
pointed to as a desirable factor in Incem land. Whilst the value of : 
this feature may be admitted in a general way, it is as well to point out ' 
that in certain cireumstances it may not be without disadvantage. If, i 
for instance, in these circumstances the height of the watertable is 
liable to vary with the season, and particularly to rise unduly in the 
winter months, it may prove more or less fatal to the lucem plants. 

It cannot therefore be insisted upon too strongly that whatever the 
character of the soil, it is absolutely essential to the success of lucern 
that the soil offer good natural drainage facilities, and that the plants 
be not exposed for any length of time to stagnant moisture. 

Finally, it is inadvisable, to place lucern on land in which salt is 
likely to accumulate to any extent under the influence of irrigation 
operations. i ■ 

Preparation- op the Land. 

When we set about preparing land for lucern, wo should always bear 
in mind that we are about to sow a crop which, we hope, M'ill occupy 
the land for several successive years; hence, eominonsense indicates 
that we should give to this preparation of the land at least as much 
attention and care as would be bestowed upon a crop which is sown 
and reaped and finally disposed of in a single season. 

The fact that lucern is a yeiy deep-rooted plant suggests that in 
preparing the land we should do everything towards facilitating the 
early descent of the roots into the subsoil; hence, for best possible 
results, land which is to carry lueern should, from the outset, be sub- 
soiled to a depth of 15in. to 15in. at least. The simplest plan for the 
purpose is, perhaps, to breaklup the land with an ordinary plough to 
a depth of, say, 6in. to 8in., and immediately afterwards follow this 
work up with a subsoiler, which will stir up the subsoil to the requisite 
depth without, however, brin^g it to the surface. 

We must assume this suhsoiling to take place at the time of the year 
Ijcst .suited for work of this kind, probably in May or June in most dis- 
h'icts. Subsequently to this first treatment, land which is to carry 
lucern must be treated in exactly the same fashion as we should treat 
bare fallow intended for wheal , in the following season. If this 
practice is carefully followed, the subsoil and the land generally, wbicli 
have been roughly torn up and opened out to a considerable depth, will, 
under the mfluence of winter rains and of successive tillage operations, ■ 
gradually rim together agam, and mellow down into a suitable .type of 
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seedbed, the surface of which should be as flue as an onion bed and 
the layers immediately below' firm and compact, like those of a 'lreu 
prepa,red wheat fleld. Moi-eover, frequent tillage operations should 
have the effect of cleaning the land and freeing it from undesirable 
weeds. ' ' ■’ 

I know that, relatively to what is done for wheat, there is a tendency 
to slur over the preparation of the land for forage crops; it ig 
therefore that we should convince ourselves that both yields and dura- 
bility of the lueern fields depend very largely on the eare’and attention 
W'e are able to bestow on this initial preparation of the land. 

The Application op a Dressing op Farmyard Manure Pbiok m 

Seeding. 

It has already been stated that lueern thrives best in iiaturally fertile 
land; hence, everything that we can do towards artificially raising 
the fertility of average land will contribute much towards a general 
improvement in future yields. 

It is often stated that farmyard manure is essentially a nitrogenous 
manure, and that since the leguminous crops, of which lueern is one, 
do not draw their nitrogen from the soil but from the atmosphere, they 
can benefit but little from a dressing of farmyard manure. Neverthe- 
less general experience does not support this view; indeed, quite the 
contrary would appear to be the ease. We may account for the respon- 
siveness of lueern and other leguminous crops to dressings of farm- 
yard manure to the fact that although they do not draw much nitrogen 
from the soil, for strong, successful growth they are always dependent 
on an abundance of organic matter, and for soils inadequately provided 
wnth the latter, it is always to farmyard manure that the farmer 
naturally turns. Hence, farmei's who, as a rule, have no particular 
nse for farmyard manure in their w'heat fields, should distribute it 
liberally over land w'hieh they intend bringing under lueern. -iF’ 
dressing up to 20 tons to the acre, or over, will not be excessive. T'’'® 
manure should he spread over the ground and ploughed under when, 
the land is first broken up in the way of preparation for lueern; d 
will thus have a full year to decompose in the soil bs&i’® seeding opera 
tions come round. During this time, too, weeds, the seeds of w w 
it brings with it, will germinate, and can be desti'oyed by oi maiy 
tillage operations. 

Grading op the Land for Ikrioation Fuefoses. ^ 

It should be stated here that it is exeeedingly-pinw iso to jj 

^ow irrigated lueern on land that has noFIieen carefully gra 
grading is neglected, the usual result is that inj- space ® 
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portion of the lucern is liabli to die out, from excess of water, whilst : 
(lie lialanee makes poor, weakly growth because the irrigation ^Yate^s ■ 
fail to reach it. If irrigation by flooding is contemplated, the land , ; 
mast be graded to a fairly even level prior to seeding. If, on the 
other hand, sprinklers are to be availed of, a fall of 3in, in the chain 
will always be found advantageous from the point of view of drainage. 

iNOcniiATiON OP Soio Intended to Carry Lucerk. 

It is to-day a matter of common knowledge that lucern, like other 
leguminous crops, is able, through the medium of special bacteria 
living on its roots, to abstract free nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
Moreover, it has frequently been stated that on land on which lucern 
ha.s not been grown previously these essential bacteria are at times 
absent, and that when this is the ease, lucern never makes satisfactory 
growth. So far as my experience goes, this is very rarely the ease 
in South Australia ; and wc are almost justified in the view that with 
us, at all events, these special bacteria are more or less ubiquitous. 

It would appear, however, to be comparatively easy to overcome the 
(lifflculty in those eases in which direct experience had shown that 
these bacteria w'ere absent. All that it would be necessary to do would 
be to secure suitable quantities of soil from a well-established lucern 
field in a neighboring district. This soil, which should not be allowed 
to dry out imduly, sliould then be drilled over the laud immediately 
prior to seeding at the rate of 2cwts. to Sewts. to the acre. Hitherto, 
liowever, there appears to have been no need for the adoption of this 
practice in South Australia. 

Sowing Periods for Lucern. 

When should lucern be sown? In reply to this question, we find 
advocates for two seasons, some preferring the spring and others, again, 
the autumn. Now, whilst I readily recognise that in very cold 
countries — countries, in fact, in which lucern is not as a rule currently 
grmm — spring sowing has distinct advantages; from the point of 
view of personal experience, I am convinced that autumn sowing is 
in every way better adapted to general South Australian conditions. 

So far as I am able to judge, the only advantage that can be claimed 
for spring sowing is that the young seedling plants are less exposed 
to damage by frost than when sown in autunm. Such an advantage 
miquestionably holds good in those countries in which winter frosts 
sre of exceptional severity. Under our conditions, however, it has, in 
my opinion, little or no significance; hence, in dealing with seeding 
operations, I shall assume, that we have in vieiv autumn Seeding alone. 
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Moreover, should severe frost happen oceasipnally to destroy antu 
sown lucern, it always remadna open to ns to sow again the whole Mi] 

. or such portions of if as have been damaged, as soon as spring opens ' 
I think it worth while to draw special attention to one of the chief 
advantages that can be claimed for autumn sowing of lueern. Autumn 
sown plants have ample time to penetrate into the depths of the soil 
before the hot weather sets in; henee, in the suminer that imniediatcl 
follows seeding operations, autumn-sown plants are infinitely stronger 
and healthier than those sown in spring, and one of the immediate 
consequences of this fact is that whilst the cuts of the first year from 
a spring-sown crop are relatively light, the total cnts'from an autnmn- 
sown crop of the first year frequently almost equal in weight the cuts 
of the second year. This, it wall be agreed, is, =from the pecuniary 
point of view, a very appreciable advantage in" favor of autumn 
sowing. . 

Attention should perhaps be drawn to an objection that is frequently 
raised to autumn sowing. It is said— and with reason— that an 
autumn-sown crop is very often more or less smothered by wiiiter-groiv- 
ing weeds. I shall point out, in the first place, that this difficulty 
would be very much minimised if, as I have suggested, the land which 
is to be sown to lueern had been carefully bare fallowed in the preceding 
season. Nevertheless, I agi-ee that, in spite of careful fallowing, we 
cannot altogether avoid the development of a certain amount of wintai' 
weed growth. I must state, however, that in my personal experiaice, 
these winter weeds are comparatively innocuous from the lucern ’s pomt 
of view ; indeed, at times the stronger .weeds may .even act as shelter 
against frost to the more slowly'growing lucern plants,. Let us admit 
that by August there will often seem to he more weeds than lucern 
plants. It is wise, at this stage, to take an early cut of lucern and 
weeds providing always the land is sufBeiently dry on the surface to 
admit of it. Subsequently, under the influence of rising temperatures, 
the second , growth will make rapid progress, and the second cut, still 
more or less weedy, should follow as soon as possible ; in September, 
if eircumstanees admit of it. Thereafter, throughout the summer 
months, I can guarantee that not a weed .will be found in a well-sown 
field of lucern; and this could hardly be said of spring-sown lucern, 
which in the first year is generally apt to he overrun with strong 
growing summer weeds, such as hogweed, &e. 

. The Uses op a CtovEEiNG rCnop -pob 

. The sowing of a sheltering roh covering. ; crop simultaneously wi 

lucern is frequently recommended. The chief object aimed at wpu^ 
appear to be to occupy the- land more ^ * 
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toiilcl be done with lueei-n alone. With this object in view, rye-gras.s, 
rve, and even barley or oats are sometimes sown with lueeru seed. It 
cannot be said that this practice is of any particular advantage to the 
hicw'u plants themselves ; indeed, I am of the opmion that it detracts ’ 
from the eventual returns of the yield by hindering early growth. 
When lucern is autumn-sown, I can sec absolutely no advantage in 
iidoptiiig this practice ; hence, in no circumstances can I recommend 
it. 

When to Practise Autumn Sowing. 

Assuming that the practice of autumn sowing' js j^cognised as best 
suited to local conditions, it remains for us to determine what particu- 
lar time in the autumn months is best adapted to the sowing of lucern. 

Ill principle it is of advantage that the young plants should be above 
ground as early in autumn as circumstances permit of. In the early' 
anluiiiu the ground is still ivarm, and given a sufficiency of moisture, 
the young plants will take very ready advantage of it; hence, if we 
have irrigation facilities at our disposal, I recommend sowing towards 
the cud of March. If, on the other hand, we have to trust to rain to 
bring up the seed, we should generally sow on the first break in the 
season. Should autumn rains hold off unduly, I would not hesitate 
to sow dry and trust to the first rain to bring up the seed. 

Dressing op Superphosphate Prior to Seeding, 

.N'otwitlistanding an earlier dressing of farmyard manure, it is 
always advisable, in our type of soils, to drill in from 2cwts. to 4cwts. 
of superphosphate to the acre immediately prior to seeding. 

Bbo.adcasting Lucern. 

The usual practice is to broadcast lucern seed ; and for the purpose 
the small hand broadcasting machines are to be recommended. In 
oitlcr to secure regularity of seeding, it is of course necessary to select 
a tolerably calm day for the purpose; moreover, the seed should be 
divided up into two even lots, each of which should be sown over the 
"hole surface, but at right angles to the other. The seed should be 
broadcasted over a lightly rolled surface, and subsequently rolled in, 
preferably with a ribbed roller. It is important to remember that 
bieern seed should never be buried deeply; hence, if a harrow is used 
for covering purposes, only the very lightest of harrows should be 
resorted to. In my experience, a ribbed roller is infinitely superior for 
the purpose to any harrow. 

Quantity OP Seed to be Sown to the Acre. 

Opinions differ as to the quantity of lucern seed that should be sow’ii 
to the acre; some appafentfy favor fight seeding, others heavy seeding. 
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Personally, I am,' from conviction, an advocate of relatively 
seeding, chiefly because I am satisfied that heavy yields are v ! 
largely dependent on a dense stand of plants from the very outset 
Hence, when broadcasting lucern, I recommend a seeding of 201bs 
to the acre, lOlbs. so’wn in one direction, followed by lOlbs, soun at 
rigid angles to the first direction. This seeding wdll appear heavy to 
many. It should be recollected, however that the best of lueern seed 
has not a value of much above 88 per cent., if we take into cossidcra 
tion impurities and defective grain. Moreover, when seed is broad- 
eated, a certain proportion is always lost from the depredations of 
insects, birds, &e. Briefly, so far as I am concerned, I have never 
found 201bs. of seed to the acre too much. I must add, however, that 
many lueern-growei’s recommend 121bs. of seed to the acre as sufficient 
for all purposes. 

DbiujIng Lucbbn. 

• Broadcasting is not the only method of sowing lucern in use; at 
times it is drilled. • Drilling lucern presents special advantages when 
the crop is not irrigated. The plants are then set out in rows suf- 
ficiently far apart to admit of regular summer tillage between cuts 
The usual distance is 18in. to 24in. Naturally, drilling involves the 
use of far less seed than broadcasting; I believe that 81bs. to lOlbs. of 
good seed to the acre should be amply sufficient. 

When drilling lucern seed, special precautions should always be 
taken not to bury the seed too deeply ; arid with this object in view it 
is alway's advisable to drill over a rolled surface. The seed itsfh 
should be sowu in mixture with bouediist at the rate of Icwt. to the 
acre. 


Good Seed CHiVBACTEEisrics. 

Lueern seed is at all times more or less costly; hence it behoves us 
to see that 'u'e are supplied with the best kind of seed procurable. Pnor 
to the war, several types of lueern seed were usually on the market, 
among others Hunter River seed from New South Wales ; Provence seed, 
usually imported from France; various types of American seed; anil, 
finally, seed of South Australian origin. 

Of these different types, Hiuiter River seed was usually the mos 
popular. Conditionally on the seed chosen being fresh, well deve ope ^ 
and tolerably free from impurities, personally I do not think that 
was ever much to choose betw'een the different ^pes. 
however, that in my own experience,' some seed of Ain6r>e*>| 
appeared to give the best results from the point of view of tot® ^ 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. Hnfortunatelj, 
approached the seedsmen who bad supplied .this seed with a 
order, they were unable to ineet it. : . 
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At the present time we are thrown hack on local supplies; and, so 
li,i' lis 1 know, providing the seed complies with the usual standards of 
,|iiiility I do not think that we have much to complain of. Good lucern 
seed sliould be haricot-hcan shaped, bright-yellow in color, plump and 
well developed. A small proportion of impurities is unavoidable in 
I lie best of samples ; it should not, however, exceed 2 per cent, to 3 per 
edit. The seed should always be guaranteed free from dodder. 

On a germination test, it is generally probable that not more than 
1)0 iier cent, of the lueern seed will germinate ; and allowing for im- 
piuities, this will give to ordinary good seed a cultural value of 87 per 
cent, to 88 per cent. Preference is sometimes expressed for two-year- 
old seed, on the ground that it germinates more regularly. Personally, 
however, whenever obtainable, I prefer seed of the preceding season. 

riBST-YEAB Treatment op Lucern Field. 

If lucern has been broadcasted in autumn, there is nothing that can 
be done to the field until the first growiih is ready for cutting. If, on 
the other hand, the lueern has been drilled in, it can, and should be, 
home lioed as soon as the rows of lucern are sufficiently distinct for the 
purpose. 

As has already been stated, in spite of careful fallowing, and all the 
more if fallowing has been neglected or omitted, weeds will spring up 
very freely in a recently sown lucern field; and during the winter 
months these weeds will make stronger growth than the lucern. I have 
known fields in which, by August, the lucern, although well germinated, 
was bai’ely visible. This condition of affairs is apt to frighten those 
who sow lucern iu autumn for the first time ; I know of one grower to 
whom I had recommended the practice who proceeded to plough up the 
field rather than endeavor to control the weeds on the lines I shall 
indicate. 

In spite of weeds, if in the early autumn the lucern had germinated 
regularly, it will in the spring still be found there beneath the shelter 
of the weeds, and all that wC need to do is to proceed to get rid of the 
" eeds by using the mower freely and repeatedly. The first cut given in 
August will prove a very effective check to them ; a second cut given in 
September will give the lucern the start which it requires, and will 
mable it to smother, out completely the weeds as the temperatures rise, 
ff may be taken for granted that the third cut will he pure lucern, with- 
out any weed admixture. Moreover, no summer weed has any chance 
of giowth in a recently established lueern field. 

If a recently sown lucern field is carefully handled and irrigated, 
'e io seven cuts, including the two initial weedy ones, may be, taken 
«>“’se ol the first season ; and each cut, if dried, vill average 
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within the neighborhood of 1 ton to the acre. I must iasidt verr 
strongly that whatever may be the praetiee adopted later on, on ' 
account should a lucern field be grazed, however lightly, iu 
winter of its development. This injunction applies not only to shee 
which are particularly dangerous, hut also to larger forms of live! 
stock. , 

General Teeatment op Lucern Field. 

When the field enters upon the second year of its growth, the general 
treatment becomes normal. By this time the roots of the plant have 
become thoroughly iveU estahlishcd, and the plants generally may I* 
looked upon as being at the maximum of their productiveness. Among 
general cultural operations essential to success in lueern-growing, re 
may dwell upon the following: — 

Spring Dressing op Manure. 

We must recollect, particularly when irrigation is practised, rthat the 
drain on the land hy a lucern crop is very considerable ; hence, it we 
look to the continuance of high yields, from year to year, we must he 
prepared to dress the field regularly in the opening spring months, 

Lucern, like most leguminous plants, benefits chiefly by dressings, 
both of phosphates and potash salts. Potash, however, is a very costly 
manure, nor, indeed, is it obtainable at the present time. On the other 
hand, in the great majority of our northern soils, at all evente, potasli 
appears to be very abundantly present ; the only difficulty is that it is 
not always readily available to the roots of plants ; for this purpose it 
has, as a nile, to be transformed into sulphate. This result c«u he 
secured, very readily and cheaply, by a suitable dressing of gypsum. 
Gypsum has the effect of mobilising the potash salts, and of enabhng 
them to circulate freely and reach the deep roots of lucern plants. 
Hence, in the spring months of the year, I recommend a dressing of 
3owts. to 4ewts. of gypsum to the acre, and about 2cwts. of superphos- 
phate; 

Subsequently to this dressing, the lucern field can, 'nith great advan- 
tage, he run over with a spring-tine, cultivator, , in order to bwah 
through the surface crust and open up the soil. Little or no damag* 
will be done to lucern plants. The use of farmyard manure is soino 
times recommended as a suitable top dressing for lucern. Persona h 
I do jiot agree ndth tills practice, pro-riding always that a suif 
dressing of farmyard manure had been given prior to seeding. 


the- 


Growth and Yields op Lucern. 

The growth and yield of lucern vaiy'mueh with circumstaue®, 
chief of which are probably temperature and an adequate 
Taking the latter for granted, the greater the jieat the more iapl ? 
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.Tio'vtli of lucern and the heavier its total yearly yield. Between 
and April, under exceptionally favorable conditions of soil, 
jj.iiipi iature, and water, as much as 10 to 11 cuts of lucern have been 
s ■ciii ed, at intervals of three to four weeks’ time. Under average con- 
(liiioiis. however, five to six cuts, at intervals of five to seven weeks, are- 

1, mi'e usual. 

(Ineu Uieern loses about 75 per cent, of its weight on drj-ing; and we 
iii:n- leckou that each well-grown eut of lucern will correspond to 
iiboiil 1 'on of hay. As a mile, irrigation waters should be applied 
iiniiu'diately after a cut ; hut in many circumstances, a second water- 
iiu! given between two cuts will lead to appreciably higher results. 
Needless to add that irrigation water must be tolerably free from 
saline matter; probably not more than 100 grains of total saltAo the 
gallon is safe, even in very well drained land. 

When lucern is not subject to irrigation, total yields are, of course, 
very much lighter, and depend, even when the water table is within 
easy reach, almost exclusively on summer rainfall. Personally, I am 
of the opinion that unirrigated lucern should always be drilled in rows, 
and tilled regularly after each cut. In these circumstances three to 
fmir cuts in one season may often be secured. 

Best Time to Cut Lucern. 

The usual recommendation is that lucern should be cut when about 
one-half of the field is in bloom. It is perhaps true that at this stage 
lucern is better relished by livestock as yet unaccustomed to it. It is 
liiglily questionable, however, whether at this stage, lucern has the 
best possible feeding value ; in my opinion it is apt to be too hard and 
tihi'ous. Personally, I prefer cutting the crop just as the first flowers 
begin to appear. 

Lucern, as is well known, may be fed in the green state, which 
lii' 1 'liap.s is the most economical way of handling it. It involves, how^ 
ever, bringing out every morning the mower for the day’s require- 
ments. Livestock new to lucern. do not always take to it readily at 
first in the green state, and it is generally advantageous to allow it to 
will slightly before offering it to them. 

If all lucern available cannot conveniently be handled in the green 
stale, it can he converted into hay. Or, again, this practice may be 
adopted as a general rule. The making of hay offers no particular 
difficulties; in the warmer months of the year it is fit to bo shifted in 
a eouple of days. 'The chief diffieulty to he avoided is a tendency to 
hnitleness in the hay, and as a result, a loss of leaf when carelessly 
handled; hence, when the weather is warm, it is usually safer to 
haiulle lueerm hay in the cooler hours of the morning. 
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Grazing Lucbrn. 

There is not the slightest doubt that if we have in view the higlKigj 
possible total yields and length of life, that it is inadvisable to graze 
lueern field at any time; in other words, gazing both reduces the * 
parent productiveness of a lueern field and its life. Nevertheless we ^ 
l)Ound to admit that grazing lueern during the winter months of the 
year frequently offers high economic advantages, which, it may 
■ make ample compensation for its disadvantages. I, for one, eonfe® 
that whenever possible during the winter -months, I have ahvavs 
turned a lambing flock into a lueern field more than 12 months old- 
and it is a practice which I reeommend to others. It goes without 
saying that when this practice is followed, the field calls for careful 
watching ; at no time should it be allowed to get too bare, and whenever 
the surface becomes too wet, the flock should be temporarily removed. 

How Long Should a Lucebn Field Hold Out,» 

There are some who appear to entertain the belief that a lueern field, 
once sown, should continue productive almost indefinitely, and who 
attribute to carelessness or neglect any tendency to falling away on the 
part of the field. Undoubtedly care and attention w’ill, within certain 
limits, lengthen the period of profitable productiveness of a lueern 
field; nevertheless, Nature has set certain limits beyond which we 
cannot go. It is true, perhaps, that individual lueern plants appear 
to persist for, an almost indefinite niunber of years, but it would k 
rash to assume that the sum-total of individual plants which constitute 
the lueern field will be able to do the same. As a matter of fact, if the 
field is to be reasonably productive, individual plants are far too 
crow'ded to be able to occupy the same land for any length of time; 
from year to year individual plants will gradually die out throughout 
the field, which becomes correspondingly thinner and thinner, with 
corresponding yields lighter and lighter, until, if we take the cost 
irrigation into consideration, the field no longer pays for handling- 
Eventually, as is often the case in the opening stages of growth, the 
spareely clad field may carry more weed growth than lueern. 

The average lueern field may be taken to be at its best in the secon 
year of growth ; and thereafter it slowly declines. There are some 
fields, particularly if over grazed, that are not worth irrigating a W 
their fifth year ; and there are very few that are worth irrigating a ef 
their tenth year. Hence, when laying out land for irrigation purpos®^ 
it is as well to have within reach a sufficient area to bring in 
periods, under lueern at one time and under some other type a 
"at another time. When the lueern field is played put, or 
longer pays to W'aste water on it, it should b|;,plpjiff|?54 “P ^ 
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ffiazcd or brought uuder, some other type of,, crop for a number of 
years. In the meantime, a new area of land could be placed under 

liieem. _ 

It is very unwise to sow lueern a second time on old lueern land at 
too short an inteiwal betw’een two crops. Not less than four to five 
years should intervene between. two lueern crops. In the intervebing 
years iirigated crops, such as maize or sorghum, can he grown, or 
onlinary winter crops, such as any one of the cereals. 

Li oehn as a Purelt Grazing Crop in Relatively Dry Abbas. 

Hitherto I have dealt with what might be called the orthodox, 
methods of handling lueern; but, as farmers, even in relatively dry 
districts, we can often put it to other important uses. We eH, with 
great advantage to ourselves, treat it as a purely grazing crop. In 
this connection, I shall describe a practice which I successfully followed 
tor several years at Roseworthy. , 

Every season I used to sow about 20 acres of lueern in an ordinary 
cereal hay crop. The hay crop' was firat drilled in, in the ordinary 
way ; we then broadcasted lueern over the selected area at the rate of 
6lbs. to 81bs. of seed to the acre ; and the seed was subsequently lightly 
rolled in. When sown in this fashion, the lueern plants grow up in the 
shelter of the hay crop, and make a very fair showing by hay harvest 
time. Occasional failures are, it is true, unavoidable; but if due care 
be taken, general results are usually satisfactory. The youug lueern 
should not be grazed too soon after the removal of the hay crop ; time 
should be given to it to harden and to get a firm hold of the ground. 
Generally speaking, the first grazing should not take place before 
April. In the years that follow, the lueern can, of course, be grazed 
whenever it is found convenient to do so. In this connection, grazing 
lueern laid down in this way will be found exceptionally useful in 
relatively wet summers, in which the dry feed is more or less spoilt. 
Naturally, in summers such as these, the growth of the lueern is above 
the average. Personally, I generally endeavored to reserve these 
lueern fields for the autumn grazing of laiuhing flocks. 

The constant grazing to which these fields are subject, tends to 
shorten considerably the life of the plants. Generally speaking, grazed 
lueern fields should he broken up and brought hack into the ordinap^ 
cropping rotation in their third or fourth year; hence, if you make 
h a practice to put down 20 acres under lueern every year, you will 
usually have from 60 acres to 80 acres of lueern at your disposal for 
gl azing purposes, and this will represent an exceedingly valuable 
iug asset in any district. 
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There is, of course, one ^iHculty attaching to this practice andth 

is the essentialness of providing for the purpose small fields adequate^ 
supplied mth water. Such an arrangement, however, is unavoiflaU 
on all those farms whose owners have the pretension to handle liv^ 
stock adequately; and in my view, those who are not prepared to make 
every necessary provision for handling livestock had better leave them 
alone. 


ENGLISH MALTING BARLEY. 

. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), in reply 
lo a correspondent at Georgetown, who sought information in respect 
to English malting barley, states : — ‘ ‘ I am rather doubtful that you will 
be able, on the average, to secure in the neighborhood of Georgetown 
what maltsters term “good malting sample.” The chief difficulty iii 
most districts north of Adelaide is that the climate is not favorable to 
the development. of first-class malting barley. The grain ripens off too 
suddi nly, and is generally too coarse and thick in the skin. In my ex- 
perience, it is only in very exceptional seasons that first-class malting 
barley can be secured. I do not, however, wish to discourage you alto- 
gether on the subject, and as there is nothing like experience, I suggest 
yonr testing the barley on a moderate scale for yourself. Generali)’ 
speaking, malting barley does not require conditions of soil of excep- 
tional fertility, and in the cireumstances, it is not necessary to fallow 
the land for barley. Barley, indeed, forms, in my opinion, an excellent 
crop to follow wheat ; the stubbles should he broken up lightly early in 
autumn, and the barley should be sown rather late in the wheat seeding 
time. In your district end of May and early June should, m ordinal') 
circumstances, prove satisfactory, although it is quite possible to 
barley considerably later. GeteraUy speaking, barley is better adapte 
to light land than to heavy clay. I should certainly advise you 
pickle the barley in the same way as you would pickle w'heat, with P 
cent, solution of bluestone, that is to say, lib. of bluestoiie to 1 g • 
of water. . Bear in mind, however, that in the case of barley 
affected with smut, the pickle does not necessarily destroy an ® 
germs on the grain, because some of the smut germs are ' . ’ j-d 

tween- the skin and the'grain. The best practice is to endeavoi 
seed quite free from smut. If I cannot recommend for good 

malting barley, I can recommend the best! types of feed ai igficul- 
!rtraihs of which are always obtainable fronii the Bosewor ij 
turai College.” ^ ^ — • 
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the agricultural bureau of south AUSTRALIA, 


Conference of Lower Eyre’s Peninsula Branches. 


(Continued 'from page 717.) 

Aids to Pbogeessive Agihcoltube on CENTE.iL Eyre's Peninsula, ' 

A len^hy paper with this title was contributed by Mr. W. BeiseJ 
(of the Cummins Branch), in the course of which, after referring to 
the early settlement of South Australia, he mentioned that the past 
five years had proved disastrous to many settlers in portions of Central 
Byre’s Peninsula. Through a variety of circumstances which he 
enumerated, many had been compelled to abandon largeatraets of 
partly cleared land. That exodus had east a shadow over many of the 
relatively good qualities of the land, but he had every confidence in the 
ultimate success of agriculture in the district. 

He then proceeded to deal with the composition of the soil of the 
Central Eyre’s Peninsula; deducing that it was rich in inorganic and 
mineral matter, hut deficient in organic constituents. The destruction 
of the natural flora, for the most part mallee, should be the first aim 
of the settler, he said, and such an undertaking made smaller holdings 
imperative, which would assure a larger population, and cheaper trans- 
port facilities, and considerably improve internal conditions, both 
economic and social. After having dealt with the climatic conditions, 
he then proceeded to discuss the question of resettlement, iirging the 
need for very liberal concessions and assistance to intending settlers. 
The regrading of terms of purchase, rental values, and land taxes for 
the district should receive the immediate attention of the Government.. 
As to the settler, the writer of the paper enumerated his necessary 
possessions as follows:— The virtue of economy and a fair amount of 
capital; ability as a cultivator of the soil; a keen sense of foresight, 
observation, and judicious application; system, industry, and an open 
mind for new and better scientific methods; knowledge of - stock; 
originality in experimenting. Reasoning from the experience of those 
men who had succeeded, the conclusion was reached that the profitable 
returns were in direct proportion to the use the land was put to m well 
handled mixed farming — the growth of fodder crops, sheep-farming, 
dairying, poultry-keeping, and pig-raising. Forage should be the 
primary production ; grain secondary. .. 

By way of illustration, the hypothetical case of a purchase ot a d 4U 
acre holding of virgin scrub land was discussed, the necessary plant, 
mode of procedure, and prospective returns being dealt with. 
ing to the general question of settlement, the paper writer stated a 
drainage of the land would probably be the first step in the direction, 
of soil improvement. There was a considerable slope from the Eas ern 
Range toward the sea, and a properly carried out dramage- sys em 

would be of immense value. Beep cultivation should go haim in an 

with burning. The; acidity of the soil could be corrected by^in ense 




tillage, and the application of humus, farmyard and green manures tr 
then proceeded to enumerate the difficulties of distribution which 
fronted the settler, concluding that the first factor to success was7h 
provision of suitable shipping facilities. The principal directions ' 
which Government aid was necessary were detailed as follows-— fn 
Eeduction of purchase-money, rents, taxes, and terms of payment- I2 
Advances on clearing, grubbing, fencing, netting, drainage, erection of 
permanent buildings; (3) provision of water and live stock; ( 4 ) 
duction of bacon and butter factories, freezing works, and prodn 
depot; (5) better transport facility — roads, postal, railway and 
shipping; (6) better educational advantages for children of pioneers 

In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of tie 
paper, Mr. Palm agreed that the central areas of Eyre’s Peninsula suf- 
fered through having a bad name. Pioneers in that district had not 
always had the consideration that they deserved. By way of illustrat- 
ing the possibilities of the country he had brought along for exhibition 
samples of a number of products, including mangolds, kale, vegetables 
fruit, and flowers grown without any water except the natural rainfall! 
He believed that with the adoption of mixed farming many of the 
holdings that had been abandoned would be taken up again. 

Free P.arliament, 

At the instance of Mr. ' J. Newell, of the Koppio Branch, considera- 
tion was given to the question of inaugurating a sheep dog trial. It 
was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the Koppio Branch, to 
call a meeting of representatives of Branches interested at a convenient 
time and place. “Soils and their Cultivation,” was the title of an 
address delivered by the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spafllord). This was followed by a paper, contributed by Mr. 
E. Myers, of the Mount Hope Branch, as follows : — 

Fruit-growing on Eyre’s PENINSUIJ.^. 

‘ ‘ The fruit-growing industry does not seem to be receiving the attention 
on Byre ’s Peninsula that it should. The few experiments that have been 
tried have, where proper methods and cultivation have attended them, 
proved a decided success. In my opinion there are thousands of acres 
of land on lower and middle Byre’s Peninsula that have been con-' 
demned for cereal-growing, which would prove a valuable asset to the 
State if fruit cultivation were carried on. My experience has proved 
that fruit trees and vines will flourish and bear an abundance of fruit 
without any artificial irrigation, providing that the land is well worked 
and kept in a good state of tilth. One of the first things a man shouln 
do when he takes up a block of land is to plant a few fruit trees an 
vines — not too many for a start — say, half an acre, and keep them we 
cultivated and attended to. He will soon learn from them whether 
soil and climatic conditions are suitable. If they thrive he can 
out on a. larger scale, always taking care to give the trees P" , 
room ; 20ft. to 25ft. is the usual distance to plant the trees ®P 
rows, and plant on the square. This will make the orchard easi 
cheaply worked by horse implements. To prepare the, soil lor 
trees I would use the plough, fallow the land this season, ami P 
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the next. When planting I would plough to a depth of 9in. with a 
mouldboard implement, to be followed by the subsoiler to a depth of 
iSin. or 2ft.” A general discussion on the suitability of the district to 
fruit production then took place. 

The Conference closed with votes of thanks to the visiting ofScers, 
paper-writers, and the chairman. 


Conference of South-East Branches. 

Representatives of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
situated in the South-Eastern district met in Conference at Naraeoorte 
on Wednesday, April 17th. The attendance was large, and under the 
presidency of Mr. S. H. Schinckel, the meeting managed to get through 
a full agenda paper without hitch and with commendable punctuality. 

The delegates from the different Branches were; — Kalangadoo — 
H. Mills, I). MacCorquindale, W. Boyce, D. W. Tucker (hon. secre- 
tary) Kybybolite — G. H. Hahn, L. S. Davie, A. Bradley, A. H. 
Bradley, S. Shepherd, E. Schinckel, J. Hammat, N. Lloyd, A. R. 
Seholz, C. Seholz, A. Hahn, C. Hahn (hon. secretary), P. Glynn, A. 
Gibbs, P. Anderson ; Kongorong — C. S. Atkin, E. E. Morrison (lion, 
secretary) ; Naraeoorte — S. H. Schinckel, W. Staude, C. F. W. Staude, 
W. H. Smith, E. S. Aleock, C. Bray, S. Staunton, Rev. P. W. Brasher, 
F. A. Holmes, A. C. DeGaris, W. Rodgers, W. Loller, S. Hart, Geo. 
Ludwig, A. Jones, J. B. Nalon, Geo. Turnbull, T. Murm, D. Munu, 
A. J. Johnson, R. E. Chapman, Alex. Johnstone, J. M. Wray (hon. 
secretary), W. Williams, J. T, Tidy; Coonawarra— P. J. Lynch, 
-J. Clayfield, H. A. Reschke (hon. secretary) ; Mundalla — A. C. 
de la Parelle (hon. secretary), G. H. Saxon, F. Wiese, J. E. 
Staude; Tatiara— T. Stanton (hon. secretary), A. Fisher, Pastor Ed- 
wards, R. Langley; Millicent-^. B. Mitchell, J. Mullins, G. Searle; 
Glencoe— J. T. Halliday, G. P. Ferguson (hon. secretary), J. Uowe, 
T. Gratwick; Frances — M. Herold (hon. secretary), L. Ilerold, 
6. Holmes, H. G Pfitzner, L. Krahnert; Penola — P. -H. Kilsby, P. Kid- 
man, W. A. Clifford, E. Hinze, W. Miller, T. Oswald, S. Ockley; 
Mount Gambler — C. T. Major, D. A. Collins (hon. secretary), A. Sas- 
sanowsky, H. Buck ; Lucindale— P. Dow, J. Dow', F. P. Gratwick, G. hA 
Ferguson (hon. secretary), J. T. Halliday; Kybybolite — L.^. Davie, 
C. Hahn (hon. secretary), S. Shephard, B. C. H. Schinckel, A. Bradley, 
A. Bradley, sen., C. Schultz, R. Schultz, 11. H. Orchard ; Tantanoola— 
P. J. Bateman, P. Keily, A. B. Oberlander. 

Mr. Geo. Jeffrey (Chairman of the Advisory Board), Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Mr. W. J. Colebatch, 
R.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.Y.S. (Principal Eoseworthy Agricultural Col- 
lege), Mr. Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), Mr. H. W. Andrew' 
(Botanical Assistant), and Mr. H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary Ad- 
visory Board) represented the Department of Agriculture. 

At the invitation of the Chairman (Mr. S. H. Schinckel), who ex- 
tended a welcome to the visiting delegates and officers of the Depart- 
ment, the Chairinan of the Advisory Board opened the Conference. 
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Mr. Jeffrey said it almost seemed oiit of place to have a meeting of 
that kind to discuss matters even so important as agriculture whilst 
the fate of the nation was hanging in the balance in Flanders. But 
those who had tried to do their duty in the past, and had done all that 
they could, could only sit by for the moment and await, with hated 
breath, what w^as going on on the other side, and pray that they would 
get that victory they believed they deserved, and which was not only 
in the interests of the British Empire, but necessary for the benefit of 
civilised mankind. They, however, had a work to do, and there never 
was a time in the history of the nation when it was moire necessary to 
encourage by all means in their power, the primary producer. 

Economy — Teue .\nd False. 

If he were Minister of Agriculture, he would probably “get the 
sack” — (laughter) — ^because he would institute a policy which would 
mean spending money. However, if it meant spending money, it would 
also make for the betterment of the primary producer in every respect, 
Whilst national and pi-ivate economy were absolutely necessary, it was 
false economy to be cheeseparing where the primary producer whs con 
cerned. If they were going to meet the tremendous burden of taia- 
tion, they would have to do it through the primary producer. It was 
of no use to say that they had no money for the purpose of fostering 
their industries. That was foolishness. They had plenty of money. 
There never was a time in the history of Australia when there was so 
much money. It was a question of its judicious expenditure, and the 
Government which refused the necessary money to spend in helping 
the man on the land to produce more economically than he had done 
before was criminal in its lunacy. He was hoping that in the days 
that were to come the Government would do all in its power to help the, 
producer. But the producer had just as great a responsibility as the 
Government. The man who did not put forth every effort to pro- 
duce, and produce economically, everything that it was p.o.ssible foi' 
him to produce, was not only an enemy to himself, but an enemy to 
country. The Government had done great things ip the past, m'' 
stance, by the, introduction of the wheat and wool schemes. 
scheme for the distribution of fruit would also' prove of great benent. 

Lime, 

If they were to get the most out of the soil iii the South-East, k 
seemed to him that running on all fours with the, question ot i ag 
was the use of plenty of lime as soil dressing. . They had the im 
abundance in that district, and they should be able to get ^ ^ 

to give them cheap rates, or even to freey : He cone u 

assuring the gathering that the,Advisory Board was at all time 
to do all in its power to assist the agricultural 
declared the Conference open. '■.‘‘''■■/■"y.-J ' 

GRASSES MOST SUITABLE TO THE SQyi|H-EAST. _ 

. The following paper was read by Mr. D- 

Branch) “I have chosen thissubjeet, as at the present tte 

he of interest to almost eve^ one who has anythmg to 
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land. With the high cost of producing cereal crops, coupled with the 
low prices for the crops, it has been found almost impossible to grow 
ilieni with even a very small profit, tlierefore the great majority of 
the landholders have had to turn their attention to grazing, that is 
\rool-growing and dairying, to make the best use of their holdings, ft 
should then be their object to prodiiee as much fodder or gi-ass as pos- 
sible, and of the best quality, as the natural grasses in many parts of ' 
the district are of rather a poor quality, especially in verj^ wet winters. 
There are many thousands of acres of land throughont the lower South- 
Kast well adapted for the growth of artificial or English grasses, and .it 
is surprising that only such a small area is grown seeing that they give 
such a very much better quality of feed than the natural grasses. In 
the first place every farmer should put aside a small plot of. say, one 
or two acres, as an experimental plot, where several of the best-known 
varieties of grasses could first be tried so as to find out which would 
best suit the soil and locality ; also to produce seed, as I have always 
found that seed produced in the locality is much ‘better than that 
imported from New Zealand or elsewhere. Of the varieties which I 
have found most suitable for the heavy land, I place the perennial or 
Unglish rye grass first. It grows well in many parts of the South- 
East, and is without doubt a very fine fodder for fattening, dairying, 
nr general grazing purposes. ' It is very handy, and when once e.stab- 
lished stands a lot of feeding, and all kinds of stock are very fond of 
it. The method which we have found most successful in growing this 
grass is to plough the land in the summer, and sow with the first rains 
in the end of March or the beginning of April. The seeding should 
be as heavy as possible — ^2bush. of seed to the acre is not' too much. 
It is much better, in ray opinion, to sow 10 acres well than expend the . 
seed over a larger area and have a thin seeding. I like to sow with the 
grass seed a cover crop of oats or lye at the rate of about l^bush. to 
the acre, with about 501bs. or fiOlbs. of super, to the acre. This gives 
the young grass a good start, and would allow stock to be turned oil 
much quicker and without injury to the young grass ; the cover crop 
])rotects it until it develops a good strong root. I do not care for 
Italian rye grass, as it is only a spring feed; at that time one has plenty 
of other feed. It is also very hard on the land. Cocksfoot is also ti veiy 
good grass. It does well in most heavy soils, but does not stool like the 
r.re does, and has a tendency to become bunchy when fed. off by stock. . 
A little mixed with the rye does very well, and will keep green the 
greater part of the summer, and like the rye will shoot up green with a 
very light rain. There are many different kinds of clovers. They are 
mostly spring fodders, and are very little good during the winter or- 
summer so I would not pin much tai^ in them. They make very fine 
hay. There are many others which may be worth a trial, but time does 
not permit ray dealing with them nowv Now as to the poorer class of 
land. This is a far more difficult matter to deal with, but in my opinion 
for the lighter and drier land one cannot find anything that will give : 
better results than the common spear grass, or Black Prairie (the spear 
grass which gi'pwsdn.the North is quite a different grass to that w'hieh 
is known as spear grass m oiujfdisti'ict). This grass gi'ows well almost 
anywherei and'giVes a good quantity of feed of a fai^ quality; comes 
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witli the first rains, and lasts the greater part of the year. It does not 
require much cultivation, and when once established it remains p 
makes very good hay when cut green. Yorkshire fog is another gra.™ 
•that will grow almost anywhere on good dry land. It is a very poo,, 
feed, but on wet, boggy flats, where it will ke^ grfeen and suoeulem 
throughout the summer, stock do fairly well on it. It should always be 
kept fed do^vn short, because when it becomes long and rank it is of 
very little use. We may regard it as a grass suitable for poor country- 
it may not fatten, but many a time it will fill when there is nothing 
better. Another grass which is spreading a good deal in our district is 
couch grass. This grows anywhere — on dry or wet land, on poor sand 
or rich soil. I have seen it during the present summer^rowing aiui 
keeping green where everything else was dried up. Stock soeni to be 
very fond of it, as they keep it very short wherever they can get at it 
I have seen it covered with water for weeks at a time, which did not 
seem to injure it at all. The grass, T think, is worth a trial in poor 
country. These 'are just a few of the many grasses which have come 
under my notice, and I hope may prove of some interest to those 
present. ’ ’ 

Other Opinions. 

A general discussion followed the reading of the paper, and a 
number of questions were put to and answered by the writer of the 
paper. He mentioned that he had seen rye grass covered with water 
for some considerable time and still do well. He did not care for the 
Italian rye grass, but the Perennial rye grass should be worth a trial. 
Mr. Sassanowsky (Mount Garabier) said there was a prevailing idea 
that after a paddock had been under rye grass for four oh five years, 
and a wheat crop w-as put on the land, the wheat crop was generally 
very poor. He desired to know whether that had come under Mr, 
Tucker’s notice. Mr. Tucker, in reply, stated that if the land which 
had been carrying the rye grass were broken down with pease the fol- 
lowing cereal crop should he a success ; excellent results had followed 
that practice in his case. 

Mr. Bateman (Tantanoola) mentioned that four years ago he broke 
domi 40 acres which had been carrying rye grass for over sk years. 
The land was then fallowed, and the following wheat crop averaged 
40bush. to the acre. That was on black flat land. Mr. Tucker stated 
that the chief difSeulty he had had with the rye grass was the appear- 
ance of caterpillars, which had eaten the grass right out. However, 
where the caterpillars had been working in the soil, the following crops 
did remarkably well. 

Mr. Halliday (Glencoe) spoke of the value of couch grass, aiid sug- 
gested that steps might be taken to improve its feeding qualities. 

Professor Perkins stated that that was the first time he had heai^ 
couch grass well spoken of. He had had experience of the grass i^ 
different countries, and he recollected an instance in a eountry w ® 
labor was much cheaper than in this State, in which it had cost w P 
acre to get rid of it. The trouble was that the grass 
tieally anywhere, and it would adapt iteelf to almost any 
Although stoel^ would take to it, it could not -be dwenbed as ^ ^ 
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«iass. Whilst it was young the stock would eat it, hut it rapidly be- 
uaine hard in the summer. In that particular district most of the 
.rraang lands were under what they termed temporary pastures. They 
would be exceedingly sorry if they attempted to breai up laud that 
had carried couch grass for any length of tiiwe. The crop would be 
very much worse than that grown on land that had carried rye grass 
formerly. In the lighter types of soil they would probably never get 
rid of the couch. The only possible place in which it might be of some 
use was in very poor lands, where nothing else would grow. It spread 
by means of underground stems, and the more the land was eultivateil 
the more It spread. 

FARM COMPETITIONS. 

To the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. 
Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agrie), M.R.C.V.S.) was cntnisted the duty of pre- 
senting to the successful competitors the certificates which formed the 
prizes for the farm competitions conducted by the Naraeoorte Branch. 
Before making the presentations Mr. Colebatch stated that there was 
no question that the district which had held competitions was amongst 
the most progressive that they had in the State. It was an indication 
of keen interest, and evidence that the' residents of the district had not 
become blase in regard -to progress. He was pleased to see that 
although they were not in ^ position to give high money prizes compe- 
tition was still keen. He was sure tliat those who had won certificates 
would hold them up to successors as something to attain to in tlie 
management of the farms they were working. He noticed that they 
had a competition for the best-worked fallow. It was a question as to 
the basis on wliich they should judge that. He thought it would he a 
good thing if they could go on and judge tfie crops that were grown on 
the fallows of last year. He congratulated them as one of the first 
districts in the State that had the enterprise to go in for these farm 
competitions, and distributed the awards as follows: — 

Class 1. — llest- worked and managed farm, over 500 acres, first prize, 
II. A. Miles. 

Class 2. — Best-worked and managed farm, under 500 acres, first 
prize, A. R. Scholz. 

Class 3. — Best growing crop of wheat. First, S. H. Schinckcl ; 
second, R. A. Miles. 

Class 4. — Best-worked fallow land. First, S. H. Schinckcl. 

Class 5. — Best growing crop of Algerian oats. First R. A. Miles. 

FRUIT TREES ON THE FARM. 

The following paper on this subject was contributed by Pastor Ed- 
wards, of the Tatiara Branch: — ^“In presenting this paper for your 
consideration, I feel that I may be charged with the fact that I have 
not produced any new thoughts on this well-known theme. Let me 
hasten to state that my object is not to claim any knowledge which is 
not possessed by the average member of this Bureau, but to emphasize 
the importauQe of this subject, and to help, if possible, to encourage a 
greater interest in fruit enltujce in connection with the farm. First I 
would like to voice a strong protest against the almost universal belief 
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that it requires an expert knowledge before anyone can make a success 
at fruit-growing. Tliis belief has hindered many from makiug t|j(, 
attempt, and also caused many to give up after having spent a lot of 
time, and perhaps money, in making a start It will be readily agreed 
that a small orchard of well-selected trees adds not only to the health 
and comfort of the farmer and his family, but also to the value of the 
property. In fact, I know of several farms in this district that have little 
to commend them save the fact that the homestead is surrounded by a 
nice orchard of well-kept fruit trees. So the question, ‘Does it pay?: 
which is always a vital question with the farmer, is at. once aiiswei-ed 
in the affirmative. There is another question that also must be con- 
sidered, aiid it is: — Does fruit-growing interfere with the other work 
on the farm? This can be answered by stating that to some extent it 
does, but its advantages far outweigh its disadvantages in this direc- 
tion, if the orchard is planted with the object of becoming a commercial 
concern, then it must have its share of attention like any other enter- 
prise, but if it is planted with the object of adding to the comfort and 
profit of the home, then it need not interfere with the work of the 
farm at any time. Now let me endeavor to answer a few questions 
that the man who is anxious to start a small orchard is likely to be 
asked. Whieh is the best position to select ? If possible an east or 
north-easterly position on high, sloping ground. If you have your 
house on a hill, select the ground on the north side, never on the south 
or west if you can possibly avoid it. What area should the orchard 
contain? This depends very largely on the amount of time you are 
prepared to give its cultivation in the future. Par better to have a 
small orchard of one ockb and look after it properly, than lay out a 
large one and find that you'eannot spare the time to attend to it. My 
ideal is an orchard of about two acres. How should the land he pre- 
pared? If it is the virgin soil (and virgin soil is always best for fruit 
trees) plough the land to- the depth of a foot if possible, but not less 
than lOin. in any case, ploughing as early as possible after the first 
autumn rains. Leave it lie for a month-or so to sweeten, and then 
plough it cross ways or harrow it with a strong harrow. Do not worry 
about it being rough, the more air that gets through it the better. The 
land is now ready to receive the fruit trees. Where shall I get • 
trees, and what trees shall I plant? These are the questions that, if 
answered rightly, will go a long way towards making your orchard a 
success, and if answered wrongly will land you among the manj 
farmers who have made a failure of fruit-growing. Where shall I get 
the trees? Straight from a reliable nurseryman, Mot from travelhiig 
agmts. A good nurseryman does not need to keep a traveller, and tM 
farmer cannot aflford to pay the fancy prices that travelling agen s 
charge for the trees. In selecting trees, care should he taken in seeing 
that they are not more than one year old. I know that some aw 
agree with me on this matter; but hear me before firing your pui. 
yearling tree with its tender root formation is better able to s an 
process of transplanting than a two or three year old tree. 
purchase a yearling you are sure that it has only received one c 
whereas a two year bld'may be, and very often is, a reject ot 

vious seasons eii.U}ng, and , has already, .beeni transplanted onee 
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short life. This is the reason why so many trees die during the firat 
rear or so in the orehai-d, and also why those that live are so slow in 
coining into bearing. What trees should I plant? This will depend 
on the purpose you have in view. If for home use, you may plant 
according to fancy. It is always mse to study what variety of fruit 
does best in the district. In this district almost any fruit can be 
gi'own to some extent, with the exception of cherries and, of course, 
berry fruits. Peaches and^apricots seem to excel perhaps, but apples 
■,uid pears do well, and will repay the grower. My idea is that the 
farmer should study to have a selection of early and late fruit of each 
variety, also good cooking and preserving varieties. Qo in for well* 
knomi standard varieties, and leave the new and recently introduced 
ones to tliose folks who have more time and money to waste than the 
average farmer. If you desire to become an exporter, then you must 
plant fruits that will stand packing and carriage. What is the correct 
time to plant ? In this district, during June or July. The average 
nurseryman starts lifting his stocks of saleable trees on May 1st, they 
are then heeled into the ground to await sale, and usually the early 
buyers get the best trees. How should the trees be planted ? There 
is only one correct way to plant trees, and that is to place them in 
tlie ground in as near the same position as they grew while in the 
nursery. The best way to dd this is to set your land at whatever dis- 
tance you desire to ha ve the rows, and also peg out the position for each 
tree. Dig the ground to the full depth of the spade for a distance of 
about 4ft. where the tree is to he planted, then remove the soil in the 
centre, just sufficient to allow the roots of the tree plenty of room, 
throw in a handful or two- of super., place your tree in postion, fill in 
the soil, and flinn it with your foot, holding the tree in position while 
rloiug so. Be careful not to plant the tree deeper than it was in tlie 
nui'sery; yon can easil 5 '' tell by noting the color on the main stem. 
Avoid pot-hole planting if you wish to have healthy trees. There are 
two things which are well to remember in planting — first remove with 
a knife all bruised and jagged spade marks from the roots. Second, cut 
all limbs hard back to at least two or three eyes from the stem. N®'"' 
I am conscious that this paper is not by any means what I would like 
it to be, but if it will help to create an interest in this important sub- 
ject I shall he well repaid. I have' not dealt with the care and pruning 
of the orchard, as that would require a paper to itself.’ 

The paper excited a good deal of intei'est. Mr. Loller (Naracooi te) 
mentioned that dressing the soil with coarse bone prior to planting 
the trees would be found advantageous. Mr. Clifford mentioned that 
cherries had done particularly well at Penola, The Horticultural iu- 
struetor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) stated that any trees tliat bore on small spur 
growth, such as the plum, apple, and pear, needed pruning to frame the 
tree, for four or five yean^ and if the trees were vigorous the better plan 
was to let them have plenty of run. It was a good plan, suppowiig they 
had a tree- well framed up, to let it go for a year uiipruned. That was 
not the time to trim up the leading shoots and the laterals, it me 
tree were very dciise they could just thin out the laterals and allow the 
light to enter, but they. should iiot out the leadere. WTien they were 
building up a young tree they^yyanted to infuse vigor into it, anq nan 
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winter pruning tended to stimulate vigorous growth. The best wav ) 
cheek the growth of a young tree was to let it grow unpruned, and 'f 
it still grew very vigorously they could interfere with the root aetioi 
by dropping tillage. When the tree had borne several crops they couhl 
start to prune it again. Mr. Ferguson expressed the opinion that tw* 
acres of orchard would be too large for most farms. One half-acre of 
orchard would be almost sufficient. 

SHEEP MANAGEMENT IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

Mr. Trevor Williams eontributed the following paper; — 

“I take it for granted the manager is expected to prove his capa- 
bilities by giving the best financial results from a given area, not oiiiv 
withont deterioration of flocks or land, but, rather, improvement of 
each. The result aimed at is not neces.sarily the best flock, but the 
best-paying flock. Good management’s first demands are — ^What is the 
nature of the land ? The climate? The area? 

“Given a concrete example, with these three cjuestions answered, 
this paper would be comparatively easy. But seeing the South-East 
has at least two climates, and land in quality ranging from, scrub to 
first-elass fattening, all of which owners wish to know how to manage 
most profitably, it is patent we must narrow down to either generalities 
or concrete eases. I will try the latter, hoping it may stimulate more 
definite and concentrated discussion. 

“Regarding climate, I will just make this general statement— the 
lower South-East demands a stronger cross than the northern, oi' a 
stronger Merino, as the case may be. 

“Case No. 1, — Runs of, say, 4,000 sheep to the largest station. Fur 
flocks of this size we can eliminate the fattener, as very few fiist-class 
fattening land owners carry over 4,000 sheep. Therefore the purpose 
generally on estates of this area is— First, wool; second, lambs; third, 
topping off surplus stock. The land in this case will be of mixed 
quality. Seeing, therefore, we have large flocks numing on mixed 
quality, from experience and observation I recommend a miiform flock 
of pnre-hred Merinos of the strongest and most 7’ohust type available, 
but never losing chai’acter, length, and quality, showing marked serra- 
tion over the whole bod.v. Rams showing these characteristics .slionld 
be sought for till found, with large frames and plain bodies. The 
strength of fibre generally denotes good constitution, and good constitu- 
tion is the most important basic qualification for the wet South-East. 
Points of management, as given later, will apply generally in all cases. 

Case No. 2.— Fattening propeidies, first class, as noted before, are 
almost wholly areas carrying under 4,000 sheep, regarding whieli my 
experience is small; hut as the object here i» to fatten, wool is secon- 
dary, and lambing-jiot generally practised. Therefore it remains with 
the manager to purchase and choose from the many fattening English 
breeds. I would place these for the South-East in following 
(l)Romney Marsh; (2) Shropshire; (3) Lincoln or Leicester (hrs 
and second cross). The Romney, I think", would prove the most pio- 
fitable for wool and carcass, 
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• Case No. 3.— Grazing areas of from 4,000 sheep downward: This 
embraces the area of the the most uunierous class of . properties, down 
to the small and mixed farms, with mixed quality of laud. Now, no 
definite type should be fixed upon until the manager has examined 
his country, and much depends on his right conclusions, selecting a 
type most adaptable to the particular eharaeteristics of his property. 
Fni' the general average holding of this case I would strongly recom- 
mend the foundation to be a Romney Marsh-Merino half-bred or 
Lincoln-Merino half-bred ewes. Mate these with the same beautiful, 
large, strong-wool, pure Merino rams, as recommended in case No. 1. 
These rams are generally known as ‘Northern blood.’ Mate these 
rams with ewes bred truly of almve types. The progeny is again mated 
with rams of same quality, i.c., pure bred, and go on using pure-bred 
rams till your flock is practically, but not theoretically, pure Merino ; 
then I maintain the result will be a type for the South-East, like the 
famous pure breeds are for the North. We must have the British 
breed foundation to fix a type constitutionally strong enough to stand 
the South-East climate and pastures. To maintain this constitutional 
fitness, none but strong-wool, large-frame rams must be used. .‘It may, 
on some classes of land, be found even then the type will weaken ; if 
so, I see no other remedy but to again introduce the half-bred ewe, 
These rams can always be purchased around Adelaide, but we have 
local breeders who have produced flock rams second to very few, if 
not equal to any, in South Australia. 

“Case No. 4. — Farms aud runs that have not sufficient suitable laud 
1() lamb — largely scrub lauds or light gum country. For such, 1 recom- 
mend the purchase of sheep bred OJi the lines of case 3, i.c., the first 
'Comeback’ or subsequent ‘Comebacks.’ or from that to a pure strong 
Merino. The class I recommend I have bred, and find them good 
'doers’ on any class of country, compared with any other class; 
eitlier finer or stronger do not thrive so well. 

“As to general points on management, equally applicable to all cases, 
you should never keep a dry sheep where you can breed a good lamb. 
Alivays understock till you discover you are safe full stocking, and 
never overstock. The overstocking manager has helped to deplete the 
flocks of Australia and his -own banking account more than any other 
cause. Do not, on any account, sell a ewe under five years, unless she 
is a cull or surplus. Cull ewes heavily, if needed, at first, if they do 
not absolutely satisfy the eye for size, constitution, and general ap- 
IJearanoe. You can add quality any time once constitution is secured. 
Sell out, and keep remarkably good feed for ewes and lambs. Sell 
only culls (any age), cast for age ewes, and wethers. Keep the latter 
till three years if it can be done without damaging lambing. Do not 
let it damage lambing; rather sell welhers younger. Months prior to 
shearing have your prospective sale ewes in paddocks best suited to 
lu'ing them forward. Do not ti'y how many slieep you can carry , but 
how much net profit you can make, i.e., do not run a hobby unpro- 
fitahly. Be careful to crutch at least all ewes to lamb and ewe weaners 
ahout April. I’ake Solomon’s advice — ^“Be diligent to know the state 
of your flocks’; alw’ays keep going througli to watch for first wrong 
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twist of their tail. Always keep a hospital paddock, with tip-top teed- 
it can he used for topping off surplus if no patients are in from tli^ 
flock, but weaners are almost sure to gh'e some trouble. Do not wait 
till they are bad. During the latter part of sumnier : bring in foif 
nightly any showing signs of indifference.. Always sell true to am 
and type as truthfully as you hope to buy, thus establishing a good 
naine for the manager as well as the sheep, Do not let rabbits make 
holes in your paddock or pocket — it is one and the same .thing, Kjm 
plenty of salt mixture under cover, in troughs, if you think your pal 
tures warrant it. Keep the water supply ample and clean, especially 
in summer. Do not use the old-fashioned waterhole ; rather pump bv 
hand till you can afford a windmill. Do not say that is good advice 
and not act on it. 

“Lastly, we must all remember, and always remember, the breeding 
is only half the management; the other half is what goes down the 
neck. Thus it is the right breed, rightly eared for, rightly fed, from 
January 1st to December 31st, that pays.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Geo. Jeffrey, who expressed his 
entire agreement with the remarks of Mr. Williams in regard to the 
type of ram to be used. Under the present wool scheme, he continued, 
length of staple counted more than ever it had done under the old 
system. At the meetings of the Advisory Committee emphasis* had 
been laid on the importance of encouraging length of staple. Under 
the old conditions qualify had a determining effect in regulating the 
price, but quality did not to-day occupy the same position. Qualit.v, 
of course, had its place, but nothing like that which it had formerly. 

Free Parliament. 

NEXT CONPEKENCE. 

It was determined tliat the next Conference should be held in 1919, 
the Coonawarra and Penoia Branches being jointly responsible, 

ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

At the instance of Mr. Collins, seconded by Mr, Sassauowsky, it was 
decided that the Conference should recomniend to the Advisory Board 
that the annual Congress should be confined' to lectures by the expert 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, except in the ease of tlic 
Free Parliament. • 

Mr. Staude moved that it be a recommendation to the Advisory Boan 
that there should he no session of Congress held on the Tuesday mom- 
ing of the Congress week, in order that delegates might attend ^ 
ram sales wthout missing a Congi-ess session. Carried. „ 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) then replied o 
number of questions that had been previously submitted by i 
He dealt with the treatment of black aphis and curl leaf of ' 

black spot of the apricot, explained faetors that caused the ” 

of fully fonned cherries, and detailed the cause and cure for gi™ 
of cherries. , 

(To M contiiiued.) 1 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly hieeting of the Advisory Boai’d of Agriculture was; 
held on Wednesday-j April 10th, there being present Messrs. Geo. . 
Jeffrey (Chairman), Professor Perkins, 6. E. Laffer, M.P., T. H. ;- 
Williams, F. : Coleman, W. J. Colebatch, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller. ' 
and H. J. Pinnis (Acting Secretary). 

Apologies were received for the absence of Messrs. A. W. Shillabeer 
and C. J. Tuekwell. ‘ 

An intimation was reecived from the Hon. the Mini.ster that he 
was considering the question of holding a Conference with a view 
lo discussing proposals for the expansion of the dairying industry. 

It was decided that the matter should remain on the agenda for con- 
sideration at thenext meeting of the Board. 

Australun-made Coensacks. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture intimated that if the Govern- 
ment wore to take up the matter of enforcing a standard of size and 
(|iiality for Australian-made cornsaeks it would be necessary to 
secure additional evidence of the nece.ssity for this course. It was 
decided to request the Wheat Harvest Board to supply a report on 
this matter. 

Compulsory Dipping op Sheep. 

Questions relating to the question of eompulsory dipping of sheep 
within district council areas were raised by the Gawler River,- 
Morchard, and Mundoora Branches. It was decided to transmit the 
information contained in these communications to the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Illustrated Booklet op Weeds. 

The Claufleld Branch of the Agricultural Bureau suggested that 
a book containing information relating to the weeds of this State, 
illustrated in color to faeilitate identification, might be published by 
the Department of Agriculture. The matter was considered at length 
by the Board, the Chairman taking the opportunity of emphasising 
the great importance of rendering every possible assistance to - 
primary producers. They must not stop at legitimate expense in 
that direction. In the course of the discussion it was pointed out 
that the Department of Agriculture was prepared to identify weeds 
on behalf of farmers. On the motion of Mr. Laffer it was decided 
that the Branch he informed that their suggestion was not praeti- . 
cable at the present time, and that they could get any weed identifiecR' 

by sending it to the Department. 

. ■HoRTicyi/ruRAL Experimental Work. 

The Lenswood and Forest Range Brancii suggested that one of the 
Horticultural Instructors ihighf; be set aside to supervise horticultural 
experiments to he carriedrout - in different parts of the State.. It 
was decided to 'referitlieysu'ggcstion to Miv. Quinn. . 
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-The Mount Gauibier Branch suggested that steps should be taken 
to prevent wheat affected by weevil.being introduced into that dis. 
trict. It was decided to ask the manager of the Wheat Harvest 
Scheme whether the suggestion was practicable. 

Bean. 

Mr. Dawkins raised the question of the difficulty experienced bv 
producers in securing supplies of bran. It was pointed out that 
practically all the flour mills in the State were working, but never- 
theless there appeared to be very little bran available. It was de. 
eided to direct the attention of the Minister of Agriculture to this 
matter, with a request that steps should be taken in order to ascer- 
tain the cause of the apparent shortage. 

Seed Inspection. 

On the motion of Mr. Dawkins, it was decided to^ recommend to 
the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture that the same facilities for 
the protection of the State against the importation of weed seeds 
from abroad should be afforded against weed seeds imported from 
other States. 

Life Mbmbees. 

The name of Mr. B. Chapman, of the Green Patch Branch, and^r, 
W. J. Stone, of the Meadows Branch, were added to the list of life 
members.' 

N'ew Branch. 

Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch at Wndiima, 
and the Branch at Arden Vale and Wyacca was closed. 

New Members. 

The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches;— 
Cherry Gardens — E. J. Hosking ; Koonibba— Herb. Sehroeder, D. P. 
Thisleton, H. E. Gersch, J. P. Handtke, A. Bode, T. Nickel, jun.; 
Miltalie — H. Bagnell; Mount Remarkable — ^R. W. Cope, B. J. Heard, 
Wm. Ledgard, C. H. Pengilly; Clare-^M. Vogt; Port Germein— E. G. 
Campbell; Inman Valley — J. J. Lee, A. T. Grosvenor, Jos. Lan, W. G- 
Millard; Glencoe — G. E. Northern, H. Holloway ; Beetaloo Valley— 
B. A. Pearce; Wirrabara — J. P. W. Roocke ; Salisbury — E- J®®’ 
kybybolite — ^P. A. Lauiie; Mallala — C. Temby; Berri — P. E- (aark; 
Bundaleer Springs — A. Dempsey, H. T. Laurie ; Meribah— S. H. Pavy, 
W. H. Muller; Mintaro— G; Ashby; Lenswood and Forest Range— 
A. Mason; Dowlingville — J. P. Whittaker, C. A. Hall; Gawler River 
W. P. Leak; Renmark — J. N. Johnwu, G. Hay woo(L P. 
vale — J. Gare, W. Hunter; Mundnlla — G. A. Dinning. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A W. Sandfovd & Co., limited, report ou May Ist, 1918:— 

BiTTDB. Since our last report fair downpours have been expericueed in some 

i.-irts of the country, and in fact the conditions in the North-Eiut are said to l>e 
favorable now. However, it is to be hoped that ere long general and heavy rains . 
\vill be recorded. In. the meanwhile local production has further decreased, so that 
llie nuantities coming forward from the eastern States are greater than a month ago. 
There is no change in factory values, “Alfa’' being Is. 7d.; “Primus,” Is. 6Jd.; 
second grade creamery, Is. 3d.; third grade, Is. 2d.; choice separators ami dairies, 
Is. -id. to Is. 5d.; fair quality, Is. 2id. to Is. 31d.; store and collectors’, Is. Id. to 
Is, 3il. per lb. 

jj;(}Q<j,_Egg8 are in very short supply, and no iloubt the absence* of green feed ‘ 
has further accentuated this condition. Eefrigerated and pickled egg« ore still 
voiuiug to hand, but nevertheless throughout the inontli fresh hen advanced to 
Is. 7d.; duck, Is. 8d. per dozeft; refrigerat-ed lots, Is. 3^d. to Is. 4d ; well pro- 
served, lOJd. to lid. per dozen. 

(Jheese.— S tocks held by the South-Eastern factories are on the light side, and 
rjuaiititiea coming forward are placed locally, with no surplus available for export. 
Prices are right up to proeltdmed rates, viz., matured, lO^d. to lid.; new make, 
9d. to 9^d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey.— V alues have eased somewhat owing to the scarcity of freight, buyers 
l)eing disinclined to operate very freely. Piime clear extracted selling .at i^d.; 
fiwond grades, 3d. to 3id. ; beeswax wanted at 2s. per lb. 

Af.MONDS. — The high prices have not interfered with sales, many export orders 
not having been completed. Brandis, Is. 4d.; mixed softshells, Is. 3d.; hardshells, 
lOd.; kernels, 2s. per lb. 

Bacon, — C urers have been able to send ou increasing quantities, but market has 
beeu kept fairly clear owing to good export and local trade ruling. Best factory- 
cured sides, IHd. to Is.; hams, la. Id. to Is. 2d. per lb.; farm-cured lots have no 
inquiry. 

IjIVE Poultry. — Heavy pennings have been catalogued during the mouth, but 
under keen competition values have kept up remarkably well for quality lots, poor 
and light sorts selling according to condition. Heavy-weight table roosters realised 
3s. 3d. to 4s, 6d. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 28. 5d. to 3s.; plump hens, Is. 9d. 
to 38. 9d.; light sorts. Is. 5d. to Is. 8d.; ducks, Is, 7d. to 28. 8d.; geese, 3s. 6d. to 
4s, 6d.; pigeons, 4d. to turkeys, 8d. to 9id. per lb, live weight for fair to 
good table birds. 

Potatoes. — ^Digging in the MilUcent district has commenced in earnest, with the 
result that South-Eastern supplies have appreciably increased. Dealers in the 
tlippsland district, Victoria, have also displayed considerable anxiety to sell on the 
Adelaide market, and in consequence prices have steadied. Onions. Growers at 
Mount Gambier are hot disposed to sell, aud during the past month Adelaide has 
bought chiefly from Victoria.' Prices — Potatoes, £5 to £6 per ton ; onions, £12 per 
ton, on trucks Mile End’ or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


BEPOBTS EpB THE MONTH OF Al’KIL.- 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition ”ana outloolt nf 
• areas represented by the Government Experimental Earms mentioned hZ V”' 
been prepared by the respective managers: ■ ™ we 

Eyfe’i Feninsula . — The weather has been fiue and seasonable ’• 4. eond f li 
70 points rain fell early in the month, followed by line eonditidns with Bmil. . 
east breezes. Light scattered showers were received towards the close of the mn n 
^together rather more rain than the average has; been registered for the 

has yet been sown, but good areas have been ploughed^ 

< cultivated ready for the drill. Natural Feed— Self-sown and natural mats 
gennmated, and i^l soon give a fair picking of green to stock. Itock-So™ 
digestive troubles have oecurr^ amongst the horse? of the district, principarZ 
to the long-continued speU of dry feeding. Pests-Eabbits have agai^a lost iZl 
and they are now not much m evidence in the immediate neighborhood. 

'®“S spel' continued 'throughout this month 
until the 25th instant, but during the next few days a very useful fall of rain ms 
f^erieneed, and perfect conditions now prevail for the work in hand. A fair area 
of crop was dry sown, but as the rains have just fallen, none of it is up. Plonchine 
w full swing now that rain has faUeu, and seeding work -will be hurried alone. 
Natura Peed— Only dry feed available, and this is of Uttle , value. Stock afe 
generally fair to poor. Hand-feeding has been pretty general with sheep, and 
absolute y necessary for larger stock. Ewes in. some instances are too wwk to 
mr early lambs, and there is likely to be some loss in this way as the effect of 
the rams will not be felt for a few weeks. Karly lambs are being dropped, 

Tvrret/ield,—WeathQV — There was no outstanding feature in the weather ex- 
perienced during April. Cool autumn conditions prevailed, but there was not mucli 
ram. The total recorded for the month was 72 points, of which 55 fell during the 
last week. Crops Towards the end of the month fanners took advantage of tie 
light, rain to plough the land as deeply as circumstances would.permit,inorderto get 
some barley sown for early green feed. Natural Feed-— Dry feed, has gone off con- 
siderably during the past month. The rain has started the . germination of tie 
grass, wWch. is everywhere lifting the surface soil. Stoek-^Horses and cattle are 
keeping in fair condition. Some losses are reported amongst the flocks of aieep, 
more especially amongst the ewes in lamb. A change of - pasture appears to have 
the effect of checking any serious development.^ Lambing 'is 'becoming geueraL 
Prats Eabbits are fairly numerous, and foxes are also pre^i^t, 'The latter peat 
will be somewhat difficult to deal , with owing to the -high -price and scarcity of 
strychnine. Miscellaneous — The water in the North -Para has been freshened if 
the recent rain. 

Veitch. ^Weather — Very dry weather has been experienced at Veitch during the 
first three weeks of the present month, with a good fall of rain on the 24fch and 25th; ^ 
rainfall for month, 100 pointsj Veitch average for same mouthy 28 points. Crops— 
Reding operations are in progress on many farms in this district, and the gro^d 
IS in good condition for drilling purposes after the late fall of rain. Natural Feed-;- 
Dry sernb ffeed is available, but stiibWe feed has all dried.off. ' Stock— All stock m . 
healthy condition; Pests— Eabbits . are numerous, and ' are being dealt with. : 
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T RAINFALL TABLE, 

The foUowing flgurMi from data nipjplied by the Commonwealth Metebrolo^cal I)o^rtment * 
ehow the rainfaU at the subjoined etatwma for the month of and to the end of Apnl, lOlsJ 
bIso the average, precipitation to the end of April, IP18, and the average wmual rainM. 


jodoadatta 
farcoola . . 

Carrce 

fteina 
fiigVe Creek 
leltana ... 
lUnman . . . 
lookina . . . 
iawker ... 

^ileon 

kirdon .... 

^oom 

Port Augusta. 
Port Augusta W. 

Bruce 

Ebmmoad . 
^ilmingtoo 
Willowie , . 
Uelroee ... 
Booleroo Centre 
Port Qermein 
Wiirabara. . 
Appiia .... 
Ciadock ... 
[Carrietoo .. 
[Johnbntg . . 
[Euelia .... 
‘Orroroo ... 
•Black Bock 
^Peterborough 


fOcolta 

;Nackara .... 

Yunta 

Waokaringa 
Uaunahill .. 

Cockbum 

Broken Hill, NSW 


Port Broughton 
Bute ....... 

haura ...... 

Caltowie .... 

Junestown . 


I- For 

. April, 
1918. 

To 

. Aoril, 
1916. 

-Av’ga. 
to end 
Apnl. 

AY*ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

H AKo Upper 

'^OETH. 


0-08 

103 

206 

4-76 

0-27 

3^74 

1-52 

7-68 

013 

1-27 

1-88 

6-04 

0-85 

1-55 

207 

6-70 

0-34 

115 

2-43 

g-66 

0'31 

1-40 

2-76 

9-22 

1-55 

2-73 

3-46 

12-33 

025 

1-20 

1-67 


0-52 

2-02 

■ 2-39 

12-22 

0-44 

0-84 

2-47 

11-78 

0-32 

410 

1-91 

10-26 

0-34 

4-06 

2-36 

13-78 

0-29 

2-41 

2-39 

9-46 

0-27 

2-48 

2-14 

9-36 

0-28 

2-29 

1-89 

10-01 

0-29 

2-36 

2-57 

lJ-46 

0-54 

_4-22 

3-50 

18-26 

0-79 

2-10 

2-28 

11-90 

1-09 

4-78 

4-76 

23-04 

1-28 

3-93 

310 

16 83 

0-55 

4-31. 

2-91 

12-84 

1-83 

,3-29 

3-72 

18-91 

1-13 

2-88 

3-36 

15-08 

0-40 

0-89 

,2-31 

10-86 

0-48 

200 

2-46 

12-22 

1-19 

2-57 

2-02 

10-21 

0-99 

2-68 

2-67 

13-24 

1-21 

2'94 

3-14 

13-42 

-0-93 

2^5 

2-84 

12-25 

1'38 

2'75 

300 

13-07 

1-35 

308 

2-63 

13-94 

NoSTB-EiST. 



1-40 

3-27 

0-94 

_ 

1-39 

3-54 

r-98 

' , 

Ml 

219 

2-12 

8-22 

110 

2-97. 

1-96 

7:94 

0-93 

2-99 

2-26 

8‘46 

0-97 

:2-39 

2-17 

7-97 

r-« 

3-81 

2-65 

9-63 


Cryetri Brook 


Narridy 

RedhiiJ 


, , 

0-84 

3-41 

; 3-08 

1321 

mauam • 

Eosewortby . .. .. 


0-9l 

1-73 

V 3-14 

14-33 

Gawler 


0-94 

1-90 

3-16 

15-42 

Two Welle 


1-45 

.^■56 

3*54 

18-22 

Virgmis • 


1*48 


3-37 

17-27 

Smithfield ...... 


1-75 

3-35 

3-39 

17-46 

Salisbury 


, 1-29 

3-58; 

3-30 

1600 

North Adsbuilo . . 


1-26 

2-66 

3-26 

IS-62 

i Adelaide 


1-39 

3-50 

3-76 

13-32 

Brighton 

•>« 

1-29; 

'-2-50 

3-44- 

18-76 

Glsnelg 

•• 

1 43 

,2-50 

■53^36 

16-T? 

Magill,..^, 
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Station. 

For 

April, 

1918. 

To' end 
April, 
1916. 

AT'ge.- 

toend 

April, 

At’ge.' 

Annii*l 

Rainfall 

Lower h 

OETH— 

^nUnu 

ed. 


Bpaldmf^ ,,, ,, 


1-73- 

4-35 

3-17 

20-26 

Gnlnaie ...... 


1-25 

3*28 

2-80 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

1-86 

6-03 

2-90 

17-20 

Yacka 


1-23 

2-49 

2-99 

16-27 

Koolnnga ..... 


1-17 

2-15 

3-25 

16-94 

ISnowtown 


1-23 

1'90 

3*19 

J5-T0 

Brinkworth . . . 


1-62 

3-61 

2-76 

16-48 

Blyth 


M5 

2-69 

3-50 

16-34 

Claie 


.2-07 

4-11 

4-80 

24-39 

MintAfo 


1-90 

3-83 

3-89 

21-99 

Watervale 


1-77 

3-49 

5-32 

27-17 

Aubnm 


1-67 

3-54 

4-93 

24-26 

Hoyleton 


101 

2-24 

3-80 

17:96 

Babklava .... 


1-64 

3-25 

3-55 

1603 

Port Wakefield 


0’65 

1-90 

3-36 

18-13 

Terawie 


1-35 

2-68 

2-09 

13-71 

Yaroowie 


2-17 

. 4-55 

3-06 

13-91 

Eallett 


1-71 

2-92 

3’-16 

16-40 

Monnt Bryan . 


1-29 

2-26 

2-81 

16-78 

Bum 


2-26 

3-37 

3-60 

17-82 

FarrsU's Fiat . . 


2:06 

2-96 

3-75 

18-87 


WSST 07 Mubbat Bakox. 

Manoora 

Saddlewortb 

^anabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stodcport 

Hamley Bridge . . 

Kapunda 

Frying 

Gieemock 

Trnro 

Stockwell 

Nnriootpa 

Angaston 

Tannnda ....... 

Lyndoob ....... 

Williamstown . . 


212 

3-88 

3-48 

1-69 

3-52 

4-24 

1-83 

356 

3-92 

211 

3-42 

4-33 

139 

3-09 

3-92 

0-97 

2-23 

3-65 

112 

2-23 

S'77 

1-35 

3-17 

4-32 

1-12 

2-72 

3-97 

1-61 

3-16 

4-38 

2-64 

4-59 

404 

3-03 

4-68 

4-12 

1-67 

3-25 

4-21 

2-32 

3-92 

4-38 

1-23 

3-22 

4-49 

0-84 

206 

4-33 

1-17 

2-65 

5-00 

.AIDE Flues. 


. 0-90 

1-78 

3-67 

0-72 

1-86 

3'96 

0-64 

1-60 

4-15 

0-77 

1-46 

3'01 

0-95 

2-02 

3-79 

0-51 

.1-84' 

3'02 

'0'92 

2-39 

,4-09: 

115 

2-31 

*4-38. 

0'88 

1-95 

• 4-28 

101 

2-73 

' 4-04 

• 0-85 

201 

i'3-85 

;^]-oe 

2-44 

i5-13 

j 

- . . 

^ j 


18-0® 

19-69 

18 - 9 d 

20 i 8 

1748 

16-89 

16- 45 

19- 67 

17- 86 
2l'-46 

19- 74 • 

20- 30 

21- 26 
22-26 
22-28 
23-01 


16-88 

I7-31. 

19-24 

16- 36 

17- 58 

ivm 

18'.5T 

21-49 

21-04 


19*93 
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j For 

To mA 

• 1 1 

•Av’g«. 1 Av»ge. 1 


Statioo. April,' 

ApvU, 

to end 1 Anaiul i 


1918 

1918 

April, 


Olen Osmond . , . 

Hitobam 

Belair ... ....'. . . 


ADEijAiioja PLAiNs-r^ootUtnusd. 


1-41 

M9 

1-58 


• 312 
2-49 
2-89 


60S 
4-59 
0 .58 


26-26 

23-47 

28-64 


Mocnt Loiry RsMaBS. 


Teatree GuUy, . . . 

1-64 

3-36 

5-50 

28-19 

Stiriing^ West . . . 
Uraidla 

2-15 

2-88 

1-42 

0'81 

4 49 
5-44 
3-83 
2-84. 

. 8-49 
8-09 
6-52 
4-76 

46-70 

44-36 

33-67 

23.82 

Morphett Vale .. 

Noarlunga 

0-59 

2-40 

4-06 

20 28 

Wjllunga ... 

I'31 

3-09 

4-80 

25-98 

AIdfiifi;a 

0-70 

2- 17 

3-99 

20-34 

NonuanviUc .... 

OiSG 

1-38 

3-90 

20-65 

Yankalilla. ...... 

112 

1-70 

4-46 

22-78 

Gape Jervis ..... 




2-92 

16-31 

Mount pleasant . 

1'37 

2-92 

4-97 

26-87 

Birdwood 

M7 

2-68 

4-48 

6-36 

5-89 

29-38 

33-30 

Qomeracha ..... 

2-07 

Tweedvale ...... 

2-01 

405 

5-97 

36-38 

Woodaide 

1-93 

4-16 

5*45 

31-87 

Ambleside •. 

1-74 

3-69 

606 

35-46 

Naime 

1-64 

3-37 

5-63 

28-83 

Mount Barker . . . 

2-10 

4- 16 

5*07 

30-93 

Echunga 

2-16 

4-49 

6-18 

32-83 

Maccl^field , . . . . 

1-90 

401 

5*78 

30-72 

Meadows 

249 

4-51 

6-92 

35-52 

Strathalbyn 

MO 

2-16 

3-98 

19-28 

Myponga 

MUlbrook Rcservr. 

1-23 

2'55 

318 

4-93 

’ - ' 

— 

Mcsbay 

SYats and Vaulby. 


Wellington 

0-88 

0-67 

O-oO 

1-97 
■ 2-70 
1-37 

3-67 

3-47 

3-27 

1501 

16-08 

15-27 

Laugbome's Brdg 
'failem Bend 

1-25 

2-58 

306 



Murray Bridge . . 

0-77 

1-70 

345 

14-32 1 

CalUngton 

0-72 

1-90 

348 

15-65 i 

Mannum 

l-IO 

1-60 

2*96 

11-67 

Palmer 

0-81 

0- 74 

1- 82 

1- 40 
205 

2- 88 

3-19 

2-72 

2-70 

15-60 

11*92 

Blancbetown ..... 

Eudimda 

Sutherlands ..... 

Morgan 

Overland Comer . 
Benmark ...... . 

346 

2-64 

1-20 

0-59 

0-79 

b-8o 

0-93 

4-50 

3-59 

1-73 

109 

3 46 
1-61 
1-64 

3-57 

1- 96 
216 

2- 87 
2-50 

1- 79 

2- 30 

17-33 

10- 71 
,10-60 ; 

11- 42 j 
10^93 i 

Swan Reabb 

VVaikerie ........ 

100 

2-10 

210 

— : 

H est of Bpekcke’s Gout. 







While Well.. .;.. 

0-68- 

1-04 

2-08 

9-67 i 

PowlOr’s Bay ... 

.0-52 

1-25 

2-27 

12-13 

Penong 

0'.58 1 

.100 

142 

243 

,118 

11'9I 

Murat Bay ... . . 

0-30: 


Smoky Bay . . . . . 

049 

0-97 



Streaky Bay, .... 

0-62: 

■I- 12, 

2-62 

16-31 







For 

April, 

1»18: 


To ead 
April, 
1918. 


loeoa 

April 


West of Spestcer's 


iT*! 

\iHi 


Talia 
Port EUiston . . . 
Port Lincoln ,.. 
Tnmby Bay .. . 

CaiiDw 

Cowell ........ 

Point Lowly.. . . . 

Oimunins 

Amo Bay 


:4)-41 

0-52 

0-,57 

0-47 

0-61 

0-94 

0-41 

6-48 

0-79 


Wallaroo... 
Kadina . . . ; . . . . . 
Moonta 

Green’s Plwns . . . 
Mait^d ....... 

Ardjossan . , 

Port Victoria . . . . 
Curramnlka . . . . , 

Minlaton 

Stansbury . 

Warooka ....... 

Torketown 

Editbburgb 


1-35 
1-31 
1-32 
1-28 
l-H 

1- 94 

2- 37 
M4 
1-33 

Y obeb’s , Pbnihsula. 


kvi 

1 - 65 

2- 51) 
3'53 
2M 


3',M 


2-io , 


1-&8 

0- 99 
■0-72 

1 - 12 
M6 

0-54 

0-82 

0-54 

050 

O’Sl 

0171 

049 

■0-62 


2-71 

2-70 

2- 56 
242 

3- 48 
2-08 
143 
1’34 
145 

0- 76 

1- 54 
147 
1-37 


Sooth aiid Sours-Eisr. 


Cape Boida . . . ... 

Kinpoot© 

Pennesbaw ..... 
Cape Willoughby.. 
Victor Harbor . . . 
Port Elliot ...... 

Goolwa 

Pinnaroo ....... 

Parilla ......... 

Lameroo ....... 

Farrakie ........ 

Geranium ...v.: 
Peake . . ... ..... 

Cooke’s Plains . . 
Meningie ....... 

Coomandook ... . 

Coonalpyn ...... 

Tiutiuara 

Keith 

Bordertown . 


Frances 
Naraoourte 

Penola 

Lucindale . . r . . . 
Kingston . . ; . . . . . 

Rons ... .. . 

BeachporL . 
Miliicent . . . r.l 
Mount Gambia ■ . ; 
C. Nrtbumborland 
Kahng^oo .-.V. ■ 


,'0-69 

,0'7,5 

9o3 

0-.73 

0- 90 
0-86 

1- 67 
132 
1-44 
1-90 
1-90 
1-08 
1-14 
0-86 

*0-96 

0- 94 

1- 38 
0'89 
1 24 
1-90 
1-10 
1-00 
1-19 
0 73 
0-18 
019 
0-62 
0-83 
4-00 

'0'84 


, 147 
1-74 

1- I4 

2- 08 
3-12 

.2-13 

;i'50 

240 

3-01 

1-96 

2'34 

1- 98 

2- 07 
2-23 

1- 97, 

2- 34 
2-44 

1- 99 
2'32 

2- 36 
2-20 
2-04 
2-32 
1-50 
127 
1-20 

1- 52 

2- 17 

s-:io 

2-,30 


3'J5 

3-41 

3-45 

30G 

3'9I 

2- 92 
:i’9o 
3'50 
3’34 

3- 33 
3'01 
3-14 
3'34 

f. 

4'18 

3i)2 

3'8o 

li' 

4' 

4' 

3' 

3'12 

3-27 

2- 50 

3- 
3- 

3-22 

3-78 

3-23 

302 

3-74 

,3-40 

3 - 89 
2-60 
2-88 

4- 91 

5- IO 
4'27 
4-46 

4- 39 
0.-16 

5- 53 
0-51 
S-1.5 


IM 

18’! 

19-! 

IS-J 

a-J 

224 

2H 

23- J 

24- 1 
241! 
!7f 
24* 
329 
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Bnneb. 

R^oii 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Ueetisgt. . 

Branolk. 

Bepoit 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Jane^ | 

May. 

June 


817 



Forster ............ 

• 




. « 



. 


• 

' 


Appili-Yarrowie 

■ • 

■ — 

— . 

Preeling 


23 

20 


« 

— 

- — 

Gawler River 

820 

27 

24 



27 

24 


« 

' — 









Geranium 

« 

25 

29 


' « 

— 




• 

_ 

— 

Be«taloo Valley.... 

- 819 

20 

— 

Glencoe 

+ 

+. 

_ 

— 

Belalie North 

« 

26 

22 

Glencope 


— 


Tl 

• 

29 

26 







25 

22 

Green Patch ; . 

623 




834 

.20 

17 


• 

24 

28 


'*■ 



Halidon 

4 

— 


B<Mkpumai>g East .. 

■ •' 

. — 

— 

Hartley 

t 

— 

— 


819' 

24 

21 



28 

26 


834 



Hilltown 

» 

— 



• . 




817 

21 

16 


823 

23 

20 

Inman Valley ...... 

• 

.... 

-1- 

Brinkley. 

826 



Ironhank 

. « 

_ 

— 

Bundaleer Springs . « 

t 



Julia 

• 

— 

— 


• 



— • 

Ealangadoo ...... a . 

• 

11 

8 


' • 

■ 



638 

26 

22 

Oaltoirie 

.• 

- 

■- 

Keith 

• 

a 

— ■ 

— 

Oanowie Belt 

817 




« 


■ — 

Carrow 

* 

— 



Kingston-on-Murray . 

• 

— 

— 



21 

18 


840 


18 

ClanBeld 

834 



Koonibha 

823 

23 

20 


. » 

- 



* . 

7 . 


Clarendon 


. — 



Kybybolite 

840 

23 

20 

Olsypan Bore 

' « 

1 

— ' 


Lameroo.... 

« 

17 

14 


4{S4 




* 

— 


Ooomooroo 


_ 

• 

Lenswood and Foiest 


■ ■■ . 





21 

Range 

. * 




839 



Lone Pine........ .. 

821 


— 

Coorahie...... 

•P 




Longwood 

835 

” , 



* 

_ 

— 

Lozton 




Crystal Brook ... ... 





Lucindale 


— 



• • - 


9.9 


* 



Cygnet Eiver ...... 

■83o 

23 

20 

MncGillivray 

837 

'• • 

__ 

— 






821 

13 

10 



i • 




— 

— 

Dowlinguille 

Edillilie..! 

t 

-- •4'- r 


'i- 

Mantung ••• 

Meadows S >uth .... 

• 

836 

21 

.18 

Elbow TTiil .. . a,; . , 




Meningie .......... 

.* - 



Eurelia ...... 





.829 





Milang 

Millioent . . . i , 

Milttdie 

- Mindarie . • • » , . « • « » 



Miimipa ......... . 

Mintaro............ 

Mitchell^.,;,.,, .... 

Monarto South 

, Moonta 

Moorlands ., , V. , , , , , 
Morohard , ,,i , 
Morgan , 
Moiphett Vale 
Mount Barker ...... 

Mount Bryan 
Mount Bryan East . . 
Mount Compass «... 
MountGambier .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Bemarkable . « 
Mundalla 

'Mundoora ...... 4 . 

Murray Bridge.;.,.. 
^ Mypolonga . 


11 a 

14 11 

26 22 

G v" 3 


Myrla .........V.. 

^Nantawarra 

I'^aracoorte- 

Narridy,,,,.,j,, 

Narruag 

Netherton , , , , , . , . . , 
North. Booborowie 
yNorth Bundaleer , , . , 
N(nibfleld.« 

Nunkeri a)id Turgo. . 

O’Loughlin 

OiToroo 

Parilla 

Barilla VeU. ....... 

Pairakie 

PaskeTille if;, , , ,, , . 
Penola 
'Penraig 
Petina 
PineFor^, 

Pinharix) . 


Pori Broughton 
PortElUot 


* No report reeeiTed s 


Quom 'SIS I 25 


t> j Bamco ; .i. ,;- • - t 20 

17 14 Eedhill 820 _ 

— — - Benmark • __ 

26 22 - Eiverton ..../ivi*;-, — 

— — Riverton (Ladies^) ,v. - — 

— — Roberts and Verran, ;-' *- — 

— — Rosedctle ......i;;,*. 822 22 

— — Roey f ^ 

26 22 SaddleTrorth.,;.,'.;;- • 8 2o 

— — Salisbury j' '822 — 

— • — Salt Creek., - ^ + — 

22 19 . Sandalwood ■* t - — 

— • — Sherlock' ^ 

— — Spalding • — 

— — Stockport ^ 

11 8 Strathalbyn ,, .iVi.v 688 21 

25 ' Sutherlands • — 

— — Talia >826 11 

15 12 Tantauoola 840 4 

22 19 Taioowie 818 21 

— — - Tatiara .-..i;', -v, 4 

21 18 Tintinaria., •* I — 

— Two Wells * I — 

— ■ . — CraidlaandSummert'D • + 0 

— ^Mhnrie ,,., - J 17 

— — WaT(x>wie . ; . , . ; ;,V, V ' * ““ 

— — Warrow ......Vj;;.''' * — • 

-r Vat©Tyale....i, ' *822 1 — 

-r- — Wepowie 818 1 25 

^ Whyte-Tarcowie. - ^ 820 I 20 

— I Wilkawatt 833 - I 

— — i Willowie . ,V. 1 21 

7 4 j Wilmington " 818 1 — 

— — I Wirrabara,.;. ; * — 

22. 19 i Wirrega- “ 

— — ^olowa 834 — , 

— . Woodleigh — 

_ Woodside “ 

— — ' Wynarka 834 1 

— — • Yabmana * ! ” 

— — : Tacka - 

a . 8 j Tadnarie ; h ^ ^ 

— .. — • Tallunda ..iV.. .-.''.n-- ^ ^ ^ “ 

— ■' — I Vaninee • 826 — 

— • — . Yeelanna TT 

15,29 5 I Yongala Vale ■ ** 

i— - • — Yorkelown, i;,.,v.;.v'. • “ 


own *.«••• 


4 Held over until , • 
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THE AGRIGULTURAL BUREAU. 

Every producer should be « member of the A^coltural Bureau. A postcard to 
ihe Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 

the secretary of the nearest Blanch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity ooours to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual i-ainfall, 11.82m.). 

March 26th, — ^Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

E.\?iiiuMEXrAL Plots. — Mr. T. Griffen initiated a discussion on the experimental 
plots at Hammond, and explained the objects and the advantages to be derived 
from them. A discussion also took place on the Wheat Standards.” 


CARRIETON (Avers^ge annual rainfall, 12.22in.). 

March 20tb.— Present: five members. 

AlACUiNii; SiiEAiU^^'O. — A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. S. Man- 
ning, and read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. H. Fuller). Mr. Manning pointed 
out tliat the scarcity of labor aud'the increasing cost of shearing were two of the 
main factors that induced him to instal machines for shearing. Although be had 
liad only a short experience with the machines he was well pleased with the work 
tliey performed. He considered the machines were faster than the blades, and, 
provided the combs and cutters were kept shaip, he did not think they were so 
rough on the sheep. Another important item he had noticed was that since be 
had used the machines the trouble with tJie maggot fly had not been nearly so 
great. The effect on the sheep after beiug shorn was very much the same — they 
did not appear to suffer from the cold to any great extent. He had turned a 
uumber of sheep out duriug last August, during which month snow fell, and not a 
isiugle sheep had been lost. The meeting then discussed at length the question of 
“Compulsory Dipping of Sheep. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

March 26th. — ^Present; nine members. 

SpDiNG OpfittATioNs. — Mr, C. P. Stone, who initiated a discussion on this topic, 
advised the recleaning of all seed wheat early in the season in order to save time 
during the busy season. Grading was also beneficial, as the plump grain would hold 
out much better during dry weather. Clean fallow land could be sown early, but 
if possible stubble land should not be attempted until rain had fallen. All seed 
^•hcat, whether smutty or not, should be pickled. He did not think that sowing with 
the drill was responsible for an increase in smut. The use. of the drill was always 
preferable to broadcasting, because the seed was sown to an even depth, and the 
<Top- was able to stand the rough weather much better. The time for seedmg de- 
pended on climatic conditions, but for that district the middle of April, was a 
suitable time. The seed should bo sown* about 2in. deep. King^s Early, Federa- 
lou, and Bluey were good varieties to sow. Mr. G. Henschke said it good 
plan when sowing solely for- hay to mix several varieties of wheat and drill th^ m 
ogether. Hr. Mu^hy favored conunencing seeding during the first wedi in April,, 
but would not sow on stubble land unial ram had fall^. 
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TABCOWIE (Avera^ annual raiiifall, a'bout l5iiD.). 

March 28tli. — Present: 17 jnemberB and thr^ Tisitora 
Tbeatment or the Faem Ma rk — ^lir. H. Edwards, in a gaper on this qup.t| 
said two lifles ot profit were derived from the use of specially seleeted farm tm™’ 
■“ namely, the rearing of colts and fillies mid the work they did 'on the faI^n'l^ 
secure a mavi iuiim result from that system aU the animals, used for farm » i 
should he brood mares. The colts or geldings eould be sold at that stage at wF t 
they would return a reasonable profit, as also could. those mares which did not Ui ™ 
a good foal. By Uiat plan the number of horses would be increased and ft* 
qu^ty of the farmers ’ horses would soon improve. In selecting a' mare for hree/ 
ing purposes one should consider the following points: — Sound constitution miipi 
disposition, clean flat bone, be well proportioned, deep, roomy barrel, width aaoss 
the hips, and good teats. It' should be remembered that by making the mate assist 
in the work of the farm, besides rearing a foal, she should have extra food care 
and attention. The mare would have a better time during foaling if she ym 
worked close up to the foaling period than if allowed to spell for a long time before- 
hand. A fortnight after foaling, the mare should be able to do light work. He 
did not think it advisable to allow the foal to follow the mare in the team. It ms 
essential that the mare, whilst rearing the foal, should have plenty of good feed 
such as sweet hay chaff and a liberal supply of bran, with, a few oats. The services 
of the best stallion in the district should he procured, and even if the fee was high 
it would pay iu the long run. He preferred putting the horse to the mares on tte 
ninth or tenth day after foaling if possible, even though that meant they would' 
foal very early, because they were harder to get in foal if not served at that time. 
If the fillies were well grown at three years he endeavored to get them in foal at 
that age, because as a rule they made better brood mares. The foal should not he 
weaned until at least five mouths old, when it should be hand fed, until there was 
plenty of good green feed in the paddocks. Unless that was done, one could not 
expeet the foal , to develop into a good, robust horse, Providing the above points 
were followed he thought the horse could be broken in at two years old. 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in,). 

March 27th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Best Variety oe Wheat fob Hat and STAOK-BtJliDiNO.—In a short paper on 
this question Mr. Zlmmerinann said he preferred Marshall’s No. 3 for a good 
average yield, but where the ground was at all dirty he sowed Eiverina Purple 
Straw and Cape oats mixed, which made an excellent hay crop. For loose haj 
feeding the best time to cut was a week after the wheat had blossomed; but for 
chaffing, to get weight and strength he preferred to see the straw slightlv turn 
yellow. To get good-colored hay the sheaves should he stocked behind the binder. 
It eould then be left for about three weeks before being carted. He used timber for 
dunnage for stack-building, and then covered that with a good thick layer of straw. 
When stack-building the sheaves should be crossed at each corner, and the sheavea o 
the walls laid on their edges. That kept the walls, straight from comer 
Next time that plan could be reversed. The middle of the stack should be ^ 
every round. In opening the discussion, Mr. Goodenough pointed out that he pre 
cutting one stack of green hay and another of riper quality. The two mixed m 
excellent loose feeding hay, and when chaffed were of greater .commerci v ■ 
All agreed with King’s Bed, Marshall’s, and Jacobs’ being good hay for loose ^ 
ing, but there was a fair division in discussing the safest way to pla^ a e 
prevent rain penetrating, viz., either heads of sheaves of butt ends outwartt . 


MOBCHAED, March 23rd.— Mr. E. J. Kitto contributed a paper on the su jee 
of “ The Outlook of Agricultural Industry. ” 

MOUNT EEMABKABLE, April 17 th.— The Poultry. Expert 
delivered an address on the ‘^Breeding, Housing, and Feediuj? or 
large attendance of members. ' . . - . . 

QUOEN, March 22nd.— The meetiiig took the form of a discussion on e 
tion of “Standards of Super/' . . j* 

WEPOWIE, April 6.th.— Mr, X K Pearce read a paper on 
which was, "well discussed. 
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middle-north DlSTRICt. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VAIiLBY (Averse aanual rainfall, -ISia. to 19m.). 

March 27th. — Preseat: nine members and two visitors. 

Bi rcKSMiTH Shop on the Farm.— In a short paper on this question Mr. 0. Coi 
aid tliat with a blacksmith shop and a set of tools on the farm one would be able 
to do odd jobs and light repairs, and so save a good deal of time and expense dur- 
ilia busy seasons. A short paper was also contributed by Mr. J. Eyan on the 
ouestion of “Growing and Planting Vines.” He said the land should be selected 
so that the rays of Sie morning sun would fall upon it It should also be of a 
sandy nature, and to obtain the best results it must be well worked. When plant- 
iue the holes should be dug about IfL deep and 10ft apart to allow for the work- 
ing of the plough. He had found it a good plan to put about 6in. of loose soil in 
the hole before planting the vine. 

BOOLEEOO CENTEE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

March 22nd. — ^Present: 14 members. 

Destruction op Noxious Weeds- — Since the .vear 1914, when a drought was ex- 
iicrieiiced practically throughout the whole of Soutli Australia, said Mr. G. E. Hein 
In a paper dealing with the destruction of noxious weeds, many weeds had made 
their appearance. He was quite aware that it was not possible to eradicate the 
weeds in one or even more seasons, but he considered that farmers should, when 
the opportunity presented itself, destroy as many weeds as possible. He had found 
it a good plan when riding after stcek to carry a hoe. If that was done any 
doubtful weeds that were noticed could be destroyed. He thought that wild 
turnip was a very bad weed. When eaten by sheep it gave the mutton a bad 
flavor, aud it also had a bad efteot on milk and butter. Again, during harvest tinae 
considerable trouble was experienced in reaping a crop in which wild turnip 
was growing, as the weed was very brittle when dry, and caused the harvester to 
choke. Another weed that caused trouble was the star thistle. If a crop bad ve^ 
many of those plants in it, and it was cut for hay, it would he almost impossible 
to chaff it on account of the very sharp prickles. 


MINTAEO. 

October 27th.— Present: 10 members and 10 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the ho™‘ 
stead of Mr. J. Thomas. The State Viticulturist (Mr. H. E. Laffer) attended the 
meeting and delivered an address on “The Farm Gardem Some very 
samples of preserved fruits were tabled by Mrs. Thomas, which were very avora y 
coinin^uted upon by Mr. Laffer. 

MINTAEO. 

November 24th.— Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

Preparing loa the Harvest. — ^Mr. A. L. Sandow, who contributed a paper on 
this subject, said that unless a careful preparation was made for harvestmg opera- 
tions a considerable amount of lost time would occur. As the comtoed 
were the machines commonly used for saving the harvest it was of yi unpor 
that they should, be in thorough working order. In the first place the ® 
machine, if showing the worse for wear or too open, should m relaid or 
The beaters being another important part should have a good S® 

If they were worn it was a good plan to revei'se them and ^ 

«ide of the spider, thus again getting a good keen edge A 

aud at the same time con^derably deerMsing the draught of t e * 

season such as last year necessitated good sharp-edged beaters on , , 

dull weather and tangled crops, and it also helped to decrease the 
haivestor had belt-driven elevators he recommended farmers to put 
the pulleys, which made a splendid purdiase for the revolving 
consequently the belts could be driven much slacker, again reducing ^ ^ , 
A common occurrence which was often complained of, perhaps P • T 
amongst the older haryesters, was the heaviness of the rack for ^ g . 
and down. A; plan which proved satisfactory was a piece of ^h^ p 
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ruumBg from the bade of the oft side curuer up underneath the aeiew lax t anj „ 
through a pulley on to where the horses were conuceted. • As the^comb wa^’adiii 
downwards the horses would help to pull it up. In the preparation for harvS* 
little consideration of, the follow^ points should be given ;j,t seed time, l^ 
case of wanting to grow a portion of Yandilla King wheat. or any other tomh 
varieties a good plan was to have a portion of Federation, or some other eam 
threshing wheat in the same paddock, where one could go on reaping until the aTi 
warmed sufficiently for the tougher wheats to thresh well. Another point whith 
paid for the attention given it was the wetting of the cornBacta'and letting ( 
dry in the sun for several days before filling. By that process- the bags stret* 
and would hold very much niore,.wheat, a Tery^important thing at the present priee 
of bags. In the case of running short of bags, and the sewing getting in arreaie 
a good idea to make the bags last out was to .use a manure .bag, about one in 
every 10, or as near as whatever was likely to be thrown out in the sewing. By 
that plan there would not be many good bags emptied after the sewing. The wheat 
should be carted immediately to market, even if it were found necessary to hire a 
team. No risks were then taken of d^age by fire and floods, and at the ssme 
time the wheat would be marketed without losing weight in the paddocks. 


BEDHILL (Average annnal rainfall, 16.79in. j . 

November 27th, 1917. — ^Present; 10 members and three visitors. 

Co-operation — Sheep Dip. — ^Mr. H. Torr, in introducing the discussion, 
dealt with Uco and tick found by the fanners in their sheep in that district He 
had received much useful information from the Riverton Branch of the .^cnl- 
tural Bureau, where they had installed a sheep dip on eo-operalive lines. Mr. E. 
Lines- said every sheep owner should dip his sheep. Lice were transferred by weans 
of rails at saleyards from one fioefc to another, He did not favor a public co- 
operative sheep-dipping bath, but thought that four or five farmers should co- 
operate and buy a small sheep-dipping bath amongst themselves. Hr. Btone thought 
a public sheep dip would be all right for travelUng sheep if they happened to be 
In the vicinity of the sheep bath when vermin was. detected amongst them. Mr, 
MacAvanCy said dipping sheep improved the wool. Mr, Coffey said dipping sheep 
was very effective in destroying vermin and the blowfly, pest. A eominittee was 
then formed with the idea of erecting a sheep dip at the sale yards. 


MUNDOOEA, March 25tb. — The meeting discussed at length the questions of 
“Noxioua Weeds” and ‘'Compulsory Dipping of Sheep.!’ 

BEDHILL, April 3rd. — The members discussed the question of ‘‘Noxious 
Weeds, ’ ’ and dealt particularly with the wild turnip and Salvation Jane. 

WHTTB-YAECOWrE, April 8th.— Messrs. E. J. .Pearl and G. F. Jenkins, ddfr 
gates to the Conferene.of Mid-Northern Branches of the "Agricultural Bureau, hela 
at Wirrabara, delivered a report of the proceedings. Both membei'S spoke in very 
high terms of the success of the gathering. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADEUIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GAWLER EIVEB (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

■ March 25th.— Present: 11 members and threo. viBitors. de- 

How TO Make Farm Life Attraotive.— A short-address on^to 


livered by Mr, W. Eichter. - He said that it was important 
wished to have, his home life on 


the farm made attractivejhould hpe tie help u ^ 


good wife. In order that the farm might be madevto.podiiwti^^te l 


fullest extent, 

gWU TrJLXt;. JM UiiUrtf ua ClOWSv 

other , interests besides the growing .of wheat should be A-ees should 

and poultry could' easily and profitably be kept. .Ornain,eiital, ana_ 
be planted, good outbuild^gs erected, , and the farm neat 
Dawkins also spoke bn the sodal side of life on the farm. 
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LONJi PINE. 

March 26tli.—i:'rcseiit : 1$. members aud three visitors, 
Sheef-sheabing, — J£r.\'W.. Both, ip a short paper on this subject, said two' good' 
i,iirs of shears should be prodded and, an oil or tmkey stone. It was advisable- 
to grind new shears before using - Drivers shoiUd be fitted to the handles of* 
tin- shears, and the stone kept moist .;^h purified oil. Ten square feet should be- 
allowed for each shearer, and the woo! table erected near* by in order that the shed, 
hands could sweep the locks under tiie; table. The catching pens should be close 
haiidyj and it was a good plan to have a grating laid down on the floors. The- 
success a^eved iu shearing the sheep depended to a large extent on the positions, 
the shearer adopted. ; For ^e first position the sheep should be sat up and a start 
made on the chest, ‘the belly and inside of the hind legs could then be cleaned. That 
should be done by placing the hand firmly into the flanks. Next, the left side ribs, 
and right down over the tail should be shorn. Position 3, the sheep should be placed 
iu an upright position, with the right leg of the operator between the hind and front 
legs, and the left leg placed, firmly against thje sheep’s back. Then grasp the sheep by- 
the nose, and pull the head over the left leg. Commence to shear in between the 
front legs and cut right up. the neck to the right ear, and then clean the neck and 
right down the side. For the fourth position the sheep should be laid on its l^t, 
side and shorn from the tail right up the back. Position five, the head should be 
placed between the legs, and the right leg and side cleaned off. That should com- 
plete the fleece,. "When trimming the legs from the knees downwards, the blade 
should always be kept in a straight line with the legs. Care should be taken to. 
keep the top blade close to the skin, and to avoid second cuts. If possible all daggy 
sheep should be attended to before shearing was commenced. In reply to a question 
the speaker stated that he had found Stockholm tar a good remedy for cut's. 


MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 16.88in.). 

March 4th, — Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Hauvest Reports.— The meeting was devoted to a resume of the recent harvest. 
.Mr. A, E. Temby reported Late Gluyas averaged ISbush., King’s Red, although 
sown at the rate of a bushel to the acre, came up thin, and only averaged lObusb.;* 
20 acres of King’s Red was badly affected with rust. Oats cut just on one ton- 
to the acre. Mr, Weatheriir sowed only one paddock for grain with Gluyas wheat 
and averaged Ifibush. to the acre. Mr. S. Angus — ^First paddock, stubble ground,, 
cut one ton oats to the acre; second paddock, stubble ground, sown with King’s, 
Ked, and badly affected with rust, yielded 12bush. per acre; thiid paddock (fallow) 
sown ^tli Gluyas, stood up well and yielded ISbush. to the acre. Mr. K. 0 Catt 
had nine acres sown with Cape barley (College seed) yielded seven bags to the- 
acre. College Gluyas yielded eight bags to the acre, whilst Gluyas of own grow- 
ing yielded Ifibuah., Baroota Wonder five bags per acre. All seed was pickled with 
bluestone, Hb. to lOgalls. water. None of the crops were affected with smut. Mr. 
E. Peufoid had 20 acres fallow -sown with Gluyas, which came up thin, and yielded 
ISbush. to the acre; 20 acres of Huguenot wheat cut two tons hay to the acre; 45'. 
acres stubble, sown with Gluyas, averaged ISbiish. Mr. J. T. Cuxnow sowed all 
Gluyas varieties on fallow ground. . Late Gluyas yielded 23bush. to the acre, and 
ui'diuary Gluyas ISbush. to the acre.. The hay crop cut one and a half tons to the- 
acre. Very little rust was uotieed. Mr. H. Temby’s crop was rather disappointing.. 
Eirst paddock, sown in very wet weather with Marshall 's and Leather Head, avera ged 
lObush.; King’s Red, cut for hay, yielded one ton per acre; English barley on 
stubble ground av^agod nine bags to the acre. Mr. F. A. Konzag had sown 25 
acres malting barley, which averaged 10 bags to the acre. Huguenot wheat yielded:. 

and a half tons hay. to the acre; Baroota wheat averaged seven bags per acre; 
the Yandilla, affected by the rust and frost, averaged four bags; Dart’s Improved: 

eight bags; Maje^e, .seven bags; King’s Bed, 20bush.; and Gluyas, 
t^bush. per acre. Oats cut thrw tons hay per acre, and six acres that were reaped 
yielded 86 bags. Mr. A., Nairn’s first paddock, sown wet with Yandilla King, was-, 
shrivelled, but averaged -ISbush.;' Huguenot attained a height of 7ft., and cut four 
tons to the acre;; Baropte:OTt for hay;yidd^^^ three tons per acre, and that whieh- 
reaped: averaged 28bu^. per awe; English barley, sown on a sandhill, very- 
eavy straw, grain- pinched, “avera^^ 2^osh.; stubble paddock sown with GluyaS: 
f^veraged ISbiish. per acre; stnlhWe pa^doc^ sown with oats, cut 25ewts. of hay per- 
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a^rej stony paddock, sown with Gluyas, averaged ISbush.; Yandilla "Kinff 
much pinched 'and rusty> yielded llbush.; Eed Russian was the only variety 
was smutty. At a meeting held on April 8th, Mr. J. Ir. Curnow contribute ^ 
short paper under the title of “Breeding Draught Horses/ ’ He said the 
oar had considerably, lessened the demand for light horses, but it would not 
with the draught horse for some time to come. , A mare of suitable regnirei^? 
should be selected — one of square build, well proportioned, and good tempered, 
staunch. He advised mating maiden draught mares to a blood ‘sire, because 
would make it considerably easier for the mare at foaling. She ^uid not be o 
fat for breeding purposes, and it would be an advantage to keep her in light wl v 
up to seven days of foaling. .On no account should the mare, heavy in foal bp 
worked between the shafts. For the selection of a sire one should choose a fann 
bred horse, and a worker. He should, of course, be a pedigreed horse, even tern 
pered, with broad back and chest, foal should be weaned when six montliB 
old. To do that the use of a loose box or pen quite apart from the mother should 
be chosen, and the foal fed on good body*building feed. Too often foab were 
turned out into the paddocks to shift for themselves and their constitutions were 
ruined. He estimated the cost of rearing a draught horse at £18, so that £20 would 
be the lowest price at which a draught horse could, be sold profitably. 


ROSEDALE. 

February 27th. — ^Present: 21 members and two visitors. 

Annual Meeting. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F, H. Wolf ) delivered a report of 
the proceedings of the Branch for the past 12 months. During the year 10 ordinal 
meetings were held, and several lectures were delivered by the departmental experts, 
The roll at the conclusion of the year showed a membership of 31 members. The 
election of officers then took place. 


9ADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69iD.). 

March 23rd. — ^Present: eight members. 

Thatching Haystacks. — Although opinions were divided as to the best method 
of covering haystacks, said Mr. W. G. Crawford, in a paper dealing with the 
thatching of haystacks, he felt sure that everybody would agree that they should be 
covered as soon as the hay harvest was completed. He considered a good thatch, 
properly put on, to' be the best and most ec-onomical method of roofing the staci. 
To make a good job, a supply of young wattle sticks, each about 3ft. long, should 
be secured; they were much preferable to palings, as ^ey did not pull out so easily. 
For several years he had thatched his stacks with wet straw, by drawing a tank 
of water alongside the stack, and dipping the sheaves in a trough. Whea forked 
on to the stack the strings were cut, and the straw spread out to the required thick- 
ness, putting the first row butts downwards, and every other row heads outwards. 
But during the last two seasons he had discovered a much better plan. The dry 
sheaves were forked straight on to the stack and used in the ordinary way, but the 
strings were not cut. If that idea were followed out the thatcher and hia assatau 
would be able to do considerably more work during the day, and when the stack was 
required for use it was a very simple matter to strip off the, sheavcB. More straw 
would be needed, but the time and labor saved would more than repay. He quet 
an instance on an adjoining farm where a stack had been patched with dry stiu ^ 
two years ago. He stated that on opening a stack a short time: ago there was not 
slightest sign of any water having entered it. 


SALISBURY, April 9th. — The evening was devpted to the discussion of vario 
questions of local interest. \ 

WATEEVALE, March 25th,— Members discussed the question of 
Weeds, and were of the opinion that where the weeds had-t^en. a fir^ ^ 

land it was impo^ible to destroy them. It was also though^advisable to 1 

doubtful weeds that might b^^'noticed. 
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YORKi DISTRICT. 

' (TO BUTE.) 


, . - BEENTWOOD.^ 

Mareli 2§th^^ — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Rabbit DESTBUCTiON.—^Mr. J. E. Martin, in a short paper dealing with the 
destructioa of rabbits said that di^ng this time of the year when there was a 
scarcity of green feed, ^llard and phosphorous baits could be laid with good 
effect. He further pointed out that if farmers wished to kill the rabbits in large 
numbers it was essential that they should all commence operations at the same time. 
He gave preference to the use of the poison cart, because it did not make so wide a 
furrow as the plough, and on that account there was less likelihood of the stock 
picking up the baits. There would be still less danger if a chain was dragged 
behind the cart He had also employed wire netting traps with a fair amount of ' 
success. Another plan that had proved successful was to place a bait on a piece 
of board and push, it into the burrow as far as possible, and then block the hole 
up. In the discussion that followed Mr. Honner believed that where rabbits were 
very numerous the poison cart as advocated was best, but there was no doubt that 
it was dangerous to sheep. Many of the native birds, especially magpies, were 
also destroyed. Where there were burrows he did not think the poison cart neces- 
sary, His practice was to mix the phosphorous pollard with molasses or sugar, 
smear some oh one side of a large stone, and block the burrow securely with the 
stone. lu nearly every case the rabbits inside had been exterminated. Mr. Nation 
agreed with the paper in respect to the poison cart, but had found tlmt a disc 
attaeheil was better than a chain. He also favored simultaneous poisoning by all 
the farmers in the district Mr. Newbold agree<l with the paper generally. The 
plan he adopted in dealing with rabbits took time, but was well worth the trouble. 
His practice was to put the poison well <lown the burrows .and then dig them in, 
takiug care to go round daily for some time to attend to any which had been dug 
out again. The next thing was to clear out all stone heaps, &c., and a tip-top job 
would have been accomplished. 


MOONTA, March 30th. — An interesting discussion on the question of “Grading 
and Selection of Seed Wheat’^ was introduced by Mr. A. B. Ferguson. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.66iu.). 

March 28th.— Present : 10 members and two visitors. 

Dairving. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. L. C. Sinclair) who attended the recent 
Conference, held at Yeelanna, said that the districts in the vicinity of Port Lincoln 
were very suitable for the pursuit of dairying. He reported on the advice tendered 
by the Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter). Mr. Sage said he had found 
the Port Lincoln district well adapted for dairying, and he had always been able 
to grow summer fodder crops. When sowing maize and sorghum he had received 
beft results from the deep sowing of the seed. Mr, Parker gave preference to 
Ayrshire cattle -for dairying stock. 


KOONIBBA. 

March 21st. — ^Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Wheat or Livestock^ — Mr. E. A, Hasting, in a short paper on this subject, said 
that for some time ahead the energies of the farmers of that district must natura y 
be devoted to the production of wheat, but as the growth of natural grasses super- 
seiled that of, the scrub, and supplies of water were more abundant, Ihe stock* 
carrying capacity of the farms in the mallee districts would be greatly increased. 
Much of the land on the West Coast would not stand too much, working, because, 
being of a light nature, it, was inclined to drift, and a few sheep could always be 
kept to keep the weeds down. The speaker, in concluding the paper, urged iMm era 
not to consider which , was, the mdstjiaYable, wheat or livestock, but to wmpine tw 
two together, anA'ende^vdf to produce in larger^ quantities wheat and livestock. 
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lu the (iij3Cussion that followed, Mr- Thistleton said that sheep greatly in 
the value of the land. Bev. Appelt considered that high pri^c of 
materials preyented farmers going in for sheeo. eneing 

4 . \ 


MINNIPA. v^-r : 

March 30tli. — ^Present; dght members and three visitors. 

Smut on Wheat, — T he Manager of the Experimental Farm at Minnipa f\r 
L. J. Cook) contributed a paper on the above subject. ' • 

Bookkeeping for the Farmer.— Mr. A. J. Godlee, in a paper ■ dealiu» mth 
this question, said good manageinmit meant, success for the fanner but wi^out^^ 
set of books management would be unsatisfactory. He felt sure that if all farm ^ 
were to adopt a system of bookkeeping there would be a very marked reduetiou^k 
the number of assigned and insolvent estates among the farming eommunitv B 
adopting a suitable system of bookkeeping the fanner would know, not only how 
liis farming was paying him, but, on the other hand, he would soon see what braaeh 
of the farm was giving the best returns, and also those branches on which he was 
losing money. He would be able to ascertain what the cost of clearing the land 
amounteil to, and the improvements that from time to time were undertaken. He 
would also know by figures what the farm was worth, to say nothing of the in- 
; nnmerablo small items that would be brou^t under his notice, in their tm value 
that without bookkeeping were nnnoticeable, but often meant the difference be- 
tween success and failure. He would not suggest any complicated, or difficult forai 
of bookkeeping for the farmer, in fact the easier the better. The following set of . 
books should meet all requirements: — ^Ledger, day book^ and cash books. If the 
farmer had not kept any previous records, and was desirouS; of opening a set of 
books, he could adopt the following course: — General stock-taking at a certain date, 
say, when the wheat had been sold. IVom the stock sheets he would open a set 
of books, and enter under its correct name in the ledger and cash book each Item, 
and find out the financial state of his affairs. When dealing with the household 
account a rough note of all accounts owing for goods should be kept, and when 
. paid that amount should be credited to the capital account as money drawn for 
own uses. Having now completed entering under their various headings the 
amounts owing to sundry creditors, representing the liabilities, the same procedure 
should be gone through when dealing with the assets, For that purpose the Utter 
half ..of the ledger could be used. The cost of all improvements, includiug own 
labdr would be entered on the debit side of the general unprovenieiits account, aud 
all depreciation ent^ed on the credit side. The difference of .the debit side over 
the credit at end of each year would be the value of improvemente. Enter on the 
debit side of the plant account the cost of all new plant as purchased, and all 
losses and depreciation for the year on the credit side. Bepaiis must not be en- 
tered to the above account, because they were part of the cost of the upkeep of 
the farm, and should be entered in the accoimt of e^enditure. The stock, or 
goods account must be carefully kept to give accurate account of the dealing. To 
that account all increase in stock, wheat, bay, &c,j harvested should be carefully 
entered to the debit side, and all produce, stock, aud also whi^t marketed or 
otherwise sold should be placed to the credit side. Having completed the entering 
of all items from the inventory^ sheets to the ledger, showing ihe liabilitiffl and 
assets, a balance sheet should be drawn up. That could be given a folio in me 
ledger. After ascertaining from the balance-sheet the ^ount of asset- over Habih- 
ties, which represeuted the net capital, further accounts shduld , be opened to record 
future dealings. Having found the net amount of the capital a further accoun 
should be opened in the ledger under the name of * ‘Capital Account, and traos- 
rfer that amount to the credit side of the capital account. The capital 
could be kept under the name of the farmer in the following manner: Oa tn 
debit side all sums drawn for private use, such as the household account and ^ 
money paid away to the debit side of the capital account. Any amounts I'cceiv 
from outside spurns and the profits of fhe farm, would be brought fr^ 
profit and loss account, and entered to the credit side of .that account Gn *tjg 
other hand, if the profit and loss account showed a Ipss iS^tead of a profit ^ | 
year’s trimsactions, such loss ^^c^d be enters op :^e j^bit side of the cap 
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account. The profit and I6ss account enabled one to ascertain the profit made 
for the year^ if anjj or the ext^t of the loss, and should be conducted as fol- 
lows.— Having already entered, the i^ount of the capital as shown in the balance- 
sheet at January 1st, 1918 to the delnt side at the close of your yearns business, 5 per 
(•ent interest on the capital should be debited to that account. On the credit side 
should be entered the net capital at December 31st, 1918, as shown in the balance- 
sheet on that ^ite, and all cash taken for private nse during the year (as asicer- 
tnined from the capital account in the ledger). Then add up the two sides and bal- 
ance. If the credit side showed more than the debit side the difference was net profit 
for tlie year, and was carried to credit aide of^ the capital account as profits. If a 
loss was shown, it was carried to the. debit side of the capital account. Having 
nscertained the net profit one would then show the gross profits. The cost of improve-.- 
inents were not entered on the trade e^enses account, but should be entered on the 
Jebit side of the improvernent account in the ledger. ledger now being ready for 
tlie posting of transactions for 'the year a cash book or diary for recording each 
(lav ‘s business should be opened. In Ibe day book or diary was entered the various 
tranBaetions for each day, and at the end of each day or week these items were 
]i(isted or entered under their correct account in the ledger and cash book (or petty 
cusli book, if that book was kept). He would not advise keeping a petty cash book, 
as the farmer's transactions in cash were not sufficient to warrant it, most of the 
transactions being made by cheques. The cash book had a page each for debits and 
credits, thus allowing ample room for clearly recording each transaction in detail. In 
opening the cash book the first entry was cash on hand and credit balance at bask, 
By turaing to the bank account in the ledger the balance at bank found there should 
be eutored to the debit side of the cash book. All money received should also be 
shown on the debit side of the cash book. Thus all money paid out either by cheque 
or cash should be entered on tiie cr^t side. At the end of the year, or when the 
account was balanced, all cash on hand and credit at bank should be entered on the 
credit side of the book. Thus, if the accounts had been correctly kept the cash 
book should balance, and that amount carried forward to the debit side of the book 
ready for next year. . • 


: OaOTOHLIN. 

March 27th.— Present: seven members. 

PuEPARATioN FOR SEEDING.— The monthly meeting of the. Branch was held' at 
“Itoss Valc^' Homestead, when Mr. E. E. Lutz contributed paper dealing with 
the prepai'atioh of the soil for. seeding. It was important, he said, that one should, 
^tudy the soil of the district, because different classes of soil required different treat- 
ment. Laud of a sandy nature.shbuld be ploughed to a depth of about 4in., and the 
seed sown evenly. Now land could be sown at least five years in succession, pro-^ 
tided a good burn was secured each year. He emphasized the care one should 
exercise to see that only clean, good seed was sown on these first crops. The working 
of old land would, of course, be different. With seasonable weather conditions the 
fallowing should be done during July to a depth of 4in. The land could then be 
left for four weeks, and then cross-harrowed. If time would allow that could be 
done twice. If left then for six weeks it would give any weeds and rubbish a chance 
to make a start The land should then be worked with the skim plough, preferably 
when the weather- was a little dry. A few sheep running on the fallow at that 
stage would kill a great number of weeds and consolidate the land. All stumps, 
etc., should be cleared off the land before seeding, so that a good bed for the seed 
tvas secured. The Hpn-.Seere^. (Mr. E, 0. Dahl), in opening the discussion, re-^ 
marked that when fallowing cfose attention should be paid to the plough to see th.a^; 
each furrow was eutting the full width of land. Members did not agree with the 
iaUow should be. ploughed just before seeding. Mei^bers considered 
that by so doing those properties necessary for the successful grovying.of the wheat; 
Ptant were destroyed. ‘ In breal^ up new land Mr. Bergman said that 4in. was 
too deep If that land was work^ any deeper than that he thought the soil would 
he very bitter. As many roots as '^^ble should be piilled out, because they took a 

‘‘Tge quantity of inoistiire put of lie. land^ 
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Mareh 23rd. — ^Present: eight members and one yisife. 

Sheep on ihe Pakm.— Mr. A. Sprigg, in a short paper on this ’subject said tk 
farmers of Ejrre’s Peninsula should seriously consider the question of raising w! 
for export. In order that one should obtain sheep of good quality, and at tl 
same time stock that would mature quickly, he recommended thor mating of « 
Merino ewe with a Dorset Horn ram. For the second time of mating a Merin* 
ram should be used, because if that plan were adopted the wool produced would to 
of a finer texture, and the sheep would not be troubled with the wool growing over 
their eyes. Neither did he think the breed preyiously mentioned to be such bad 
sheep for fences, as some of the other Crossbreds. He advised the mating of the 
ewes during January or February, thus eirsuring an early lambing while there was 
plenty of .good green feed. Besides being one of the best sidelines the sheep were 
a great help in keeping down the weeds on the fallow, and they also assisted n 
destroying malice shoots. Not only were the Crossbreds larger in frame, but they 
also tended to lay on fiesh quicker, and to retain their condition for a longer period 
than the pure-bred animal. Mr. P. W. Jericho, in discussing the paper, said the 
very high prices now ruling for sheep made it almost impossible for tire farmer ia 
the mallee to secure a flo.ck. Mr. G. B. Kobelt was of the opinion that the almost 
prohibitive price of fencing materials prevented many farmers from keeping 
sheep. Mr. J. H. Kruger also favored the Dorset Horn-Merino cross as the skeep 
best suited for that district. He thought November and December mating prefer- 
able to that of January and February. Mr. A. A. Dreckow agreed with the writer 
on the advantages to be obtained from having a small . flock of sheep on the farm. 
He considered that a farm of 1,000 acres should carry at least 200 sheep. Some 
members might think that a very low figure, but when one came to consider that 
the only feed the mallee districts could supply their sheep with was natural grass 
and stubble, that estimate was a very reasonable one. Messrs. W. L. Brown and 
G. A. Dreekow also spoke. 


T-ALIA, April 3rd. — A paper from the Journal on “Harvester versus Stripper” 
was read by Mr. J. G. Dolphin, and a good discussion followed, the. meeting being 
unanimously in favor of the harvester. A short discussion on the “Pig Industry” 
concluded the meeting. 

YANINEE, March 28th, — The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Sutcr) and the Acting 
Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. I^nis) attended the meeting and 
delivered addresses. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 

;east of mount lofty ranges.) 

BRINKLEY. 

March 30th. — ^Present: 10 members. \ 

Harvest Eeports.- — The meeting took the form of a general discussion on t 
results of last year's harvest. Mr. E. T. Humphrey had grown Gluyas smut-proo 
and Budd ’s, the last-named yielding five bags per acre, with fiOlhs. to lOlbs. sup ■ 
Mr. White’s best yielder was Lott’s, 8bush. per acre with fiOlbs. super. Mr. jn 
reported Budd’s and Marshall’s yielded SBush. with 6011^. super. Messrs. 

Bros, had sown Marshall’s, Budd’s, Bayah, Federation, and IXL; . f w 
was badly affected with mst, and had to be cut for hay. Bayah yieluea 
^sample, average Sbush., with fiOlbs. super, per acre used. 

COONALPYN. 

October 26th, 1917. . was contri- 

When is a Soiub Fakm Beady foe Sheep?— The fqllo'rong pap« pavie)- 
buted by the Manager of the Kybybolite Experimental (Mr. ’ ' j, j^nn, 

“If the necessary fencing was n^e one of the'firBt.upderta^ngs on 
with the object of starting the flock at the same time as the cultiva i ,listrici 
that would be therinost profitable practice that ooHld bejiariM out m 
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n as most others of like nature that I know of. I can quote from the experience 
'Tttlers in theipart of the West Coast where I was stationed. When risiting 
this year I was stiuick by the fact that farmers working with stock had made 

cess of their holdings, whereas, ^ost without exception those following ceteal- 
gjoaa had failed. There were dozens of holdings thrown up by these men 
that had not been reallotted, and were fast returning to the scrub condition. These 
™*crience 3 are those of farmers in a district where it was supposed that sheep 
not be kept until the land was cleared to a certain extent, but in. speaking 
taVe various farmers I find that their viewpoint is entirely changed, and that they 
ow kept sheep in the natural scrub. I mention this to emphasize the fact that 
I liave no doubt that a few sheep can be kept in the earliest periods of a scrub 
farm and that their earning capacity is sufficient to make an important factor in 
the successful working of that farm. One of the particular advantages from stock- 
iaa a farm from the earliest possible moment, is the fact that a farmer always starts ■ 
with a certain amount of capital or credit, which in a few years becomes absorbed in 
developing the place, and there is then little available for stock purchases, whereas 
if these purchases are made a first charge against capital, they are capable of re- 
turning the outlay, to be then used for any other purpose, and will eontinue to 
bring m returns, which will considerably help to keep the balance on the right 
side of the ledger. Where sheep can be kept, and are not, there is a wasted earning 
capacity running into hundreds of pounds, with the high prices now ruling, on most 
farms. It is, perhaps, hard to realise this except by actual experience. I venture 
to say that 100 sheep could be kept on any one of your farms in the early stages 
practically without your realising that they were on the place as far as provision of 
food is concerned, and yet the returns from that number of ewes at the present 
prices would be at the very least £100 per annum, even with prices at half the pre- 
sent rates the returns would be very profitable. The outlook of the scrub farm 
from au immediate sheep-carrying point of view has therefore this most important 
point of greatly increased direct revenue. Sheep on a scrub farm are also a usefiu 
item in the clearing operations by nipping off the young scrub growth, tending to 
weaken its vitality, and enabling it to be more easily killed. Sheep on the farm 
soon increase the value of your property from a erop-raising point of view, put- 
ting to a profitable use crops that might grow well, but have no other means of 
bwng’ put into a marketable form. This is the diief advantage of the mixed farm, 
and enables maximum profits to be obtained. Pot example, possibly oats (»n be 
grown well, but the area of this cereal is generally restricted, because of the limited 
demand for the grain. This will stand heavy feeding in some districts pro- 
vided there is no weed growth, and still give maximum returns that is a m^ter 
for testing in your district. The point is, however, that the crop is under wow 
conditions perhaps made doubly valuable through the sheep. Even if not able to 
feed down profitably and still get grain, it is possible that oats would be found a 
profitable crop grown for sheep feed alone. At Kybybolite we sow do'ro various 
areas every year as a matter of fixed practice to rye and oats mixed (seldom under 
50 acres) for the purpose of providing winter and spring feed for stock. If feed m 
plentiful the crops might be left after feeding down to the end of Ai^st, and 
very fair cute of hay have been obtained in this way, but the object of these 
which are sown early is simply to provide ^tock feed, and any hay or gram mat 
might be obtained when the feed is not needed is simply looked upon m a 
fall. The most successful crop for summer feed in our experience at Kybyboliw 
is thousand-headed kale. It practically ensures an adequate supply for that period, 
and I see no reason why that crop cannot be grown to great advantge in your 
trict. Without sheep, however, the most luxuriant grovrth of this or any other fodder 
of the same type would be absolutely v^uelws to you. This crop carries over wo 
summers, and will, under ordinary conditions, average over five or six sh^ to t e 
acre for the six wannest months of the year. To ensure regular feed a certain 
should be sown every year, and you thus have a first season 's and a second seMon s 
growth in the one year. Sheep on the farm, besides making a means of mwketmg 
crops are profitable in common with other stock, because they put 'back mto the 
soil a valuable portion of that which is taken out by the crops grown for foddera, 
and the more one can return to the soil in this way the nearer they come to 
most profitable form of agriculture— a rotation, in which stock fodders are main 
items. Sheep also help the farm practice in many ways, making the working o 
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tlie land more eednomieal and profitable. This indudes the feedihir off nf 
assist in killing same by cultivation, eating off rank growth i&fore rf"?*" 
when if long, greatly increased cuIUvalion would be necessary to preOarp «, 

: for the purpose desired. The treading of the sheep in deaning un 
Other ploughed land is also of great assistance in preparing a‘ mod 

these remarks I have emphasized the benefits that result froni sheep at anvf,- 

you znay_think that they do not directly bear on the question as to the H 
them on to the scrub farm, but I f aU to see how the position differs on th “ 
farm or any other. They are necessary to the profitable tvorkine of anl 
farms at present; where it is possible to supply the fencing- and water onS ^ 
scrub f ami where these are available, I contend that provision, should' he 
once for keeping sheep in small numbers, which can be increased as th^cc 
capacity improves.’’ Mr. Davie, after inspecting part of the district 
that the place should develop along mised farming lines. The heaw soi’l pps 
daht rainfall would lend themselves to the growing of various fodder cr<m« r 
sheep, pigs, and cattle. He very strongly advocated working with sheen as '' 
one could possibly manage it. At a later meeting, held on November 
paper on ‘ ' Cidtivation ” was read by Mr. T. Crotty. He favored the use of tt! 
share plough for that type of country, because it considerably assisted in clLinc 
the land of stories and stumps. He suggested that 250 acres should he nlo3 
-tmee, because the weeds grew very fast. It was advisable to work the ham™ 
after each ploughing, and see that all stones and stumps were cleared off the 2 
■ before seedmg was commenced. He .considered that it was a much better nlan to 
thoroughly cultivate 2o0 acres thp to try and put in a larger area in a sCdiod 
maimer. Mr. J. Angel also contributed a short.paper under the title '‘Best Lab 
meut for Woriring PaUow.” He gave first pto to the sl^^gh ^7'; 
ternod the weeds under, thus improving the soil. A spring-tooth cuitivator could 
be used to give the land a good stirring up, and the use of that implement enabled 
one to work a fair area during the day. “Breaking and (Jeneral Care of Colts,” 
^ Pi'?®" read by Mr. B. Venning, at the meeting held on Januarr 
■2,5tli, 1918. He said he would eommenee to handle the colt when it was about tiro 
or three weeks old, by catehing it occasionally when the mare came into the stable. 
At tve to SIX ijonths old the foal could be weaned, and it was most essential that 
. at that st^e of the foal^s life it should have the best care and feed, if one wished 
Jt to develop into a useful horse. To teach the foal to lead, it was a good plan to 
lead It to water ; that would also accustom it to having a rope around its neck. After 
Iwmg looked after in that manner for about six weeks he could be turned out with 
the other stock, provided the weather was not too severe; in ttiat case it would be 
just as well to stable him during the night. He thought 2^ years was a good age 
at which to break the horse in. The first lesson would be to have a bridle put on, 
the auiiiial being mouthed for a littJe while each day, Beins should then be. tied 
tioni each side of the mouth to a girth, and the reins shortened gradually until the 
head was brought in short. A collar and hames could then be put on, and the colt 
driven around with a long pair of reins. That lesson would teach him when to 
start and stop, and also accustom him to the whip. Next he should be harnessed 
to a log with a long pair of traces, and after a few lessons of that description he 
should be ready to assist in the generalVork of the farm. . Mr. W. McCracken also 
addressed the meeting on the subject of “Water Conservation.’^ The Wool In- 
structor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson) attended the meeting held on February 26th, and 
addressed the meeting on “The Advantages of Sheep' on Scrub Blocks.” At a 
meeting of the Branch, held on March 29tb, a paper contributed by Mr. T. 
Pitman under' the title of “Best Method of Treating -Local: Farms.” For 
fallowing the speaker advised the use of a four-fu^DW share: plough. Plenty of 
.draught should .be put on the machine, and the land , ploughed as deeply as the 
future of the soil would permit in order that as many ^ihps as possible might he 
’broi^ht to the surface. If a railway station was in the .vicinity of the farm, the 
stumps could be carted and sold, but if not they should be heaped on a 

Stumns that hai-l •rv.vll.vA j i. z. . mi _ aIv/,™ 1 


cuiuu ifv cariea ana sow, Dut U not they should be heapea on xop 
stiimps that had not been pulled out and burnt. The land should then be 1 
.If- the land was sufficiently, moist, and one had the time, it would be an advanta^ 
w again plough the laiiddn the opposite direction. He strongly .advised the wor 
ing of the land at all times when one was able to do so, "becanse by the oomw 
working of the laoqd the growth of tiie, shoots would bo-ch^ed to a large exten 
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T{ ^ alj'o thought the sheep would n^terially assist tiie farmer iu that, direetiou. As 
,,iaiiv oats as couldleonveuieutly be, sowu should Ite drilled, because the stubble from 
that crop generally enabled, one to secure a good running fire that would destroy 
the inallee shoots. He was not ih Xavor of the practice adopted by many faimMS 
ill the malice, namely, that of .burning off, and after taking two or three crops of 
the land, leaving it out for pasture.,. Areas so treated would easily get beyond 
t'ontrol. Once an area was rolled down it should be thoroughly conquered before 
attempting to treat any inore land. Another paper on the same subject was con- 
tributed by Mr. G. Cavanagh. He said tlie scrub should be rolled in March, and 
left until that time next year, when a suitable day for burning should be chosen, 
care being taken tp prepare a good firebreak beforehand. The plough should then 
be started. If it was intended to sow that season the land should again be 
ploughed in the opposite; direction. The better plan would be to leave the land as 
fallow until the next year. If that was decided upon the land should be worked 
in July and again in October, then again before seeding, and finally harrowed after , 
being sown with wheat. When stripping was finished one should endeavor to secure 
a good stubble burn by raking, the straw. The land should again be fallowed in 
July, and then worked for sowing with oats the next year. The stubble should then be' 
fire-raked, and the land lightly rim over mth a plough and left as a self-sown crop. 
Under the heading of “The Care of Parm Implements,’^ a short paper was read 
by Mr, H. E. Watson. He said all agricultural implements should receive careful 
attention, especially those parts that required lubricating. Upon finishing work in 
the paddock they should be securely hoxised from' the weather and thoroughly over- 
hauled. He considered it was a good plan to give the machine a coat of paint to 
preserve the woodwork. Another good plan was to place a stand under the comb, 
thus taking the weight of the rack. 


LAMEEOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.d5in.). 

December Isfc. — Present: 17 members. 

Fodder-gbowing , FOB Stock-raising.— A member eontributel a paper on this 
question. He thought that, farmers in the district of Lameroo should devote more, 
attention to the growing of fodtl^r and the raising of stock. Oats and barley could 
be sown early, as they would provide good feed for stock in ■winter. . Pease, rape, 
millet, &c., could be sown later to provide summer fodder. If a farmer were to 
cultivate 150 to 200 acres and sow them with oats, a fair flock of sheep, and a 
number of cattle could be kept, for which he could readily find a market. From 
what he had §een of the stock of that district he was convinced that with the proper 
rations the mutton and beef that could be produced ■would be equal to that of any 
other. He laid particular emphasis on the pea crop. Not only would the stock do 
well on it, but the land was considerably improved by the nitrogen that it gave to 
the soil. For the successful management of the sheep one should allow the flock 
a frequent change of pasture. Not only would that- give the feed a chance to keep 
green, but it would also keep it fresh and sweet. Mr. E. J. Trowbridge said grow- 
ing rape and millet for summer feed was not a success. He advocated putting 
stubble land in early with oats for feed. Mr. A. J. A. Koch said that in the' 
abseuee of early rains the feed was scarce during the winter months. Ijast year 
he had sown pease where he expected to get takeall. This year oats had been 
sown on the same ground, and he. had twice the hay he had secured where wheat had 
been grown. Mr. A. Townsend thought farmers would do well to cut their hold- 
ings into smaller paddocks ; less labor and money would be required, and stock-raising 
could be carried on on sound 'lines. Mr. F. W, Eirae thought running sheep on 
the crop during the wet months helped tc destroy takeall, because they packed the 
ground. 


MERTRAH 

March 27th.— Pr^nt: 11 members. 

A paper was read from the Jourml dealing with the ‘^Best Method of Treating 
J>inall Mallee and Porcupine.’’: Mr. J. S. Crouch, in opening the discussion, thought 
that as far as shoot-cutting went in that district it was not a very successful method- 
^ destroying the mailee shoots. A good strong fire was the l^at pltfn that could 
adopted. Mr. Miller agreed with the writer of the paper that the use of the 
Share plough' was pre^able to that of the disc for the.destruction of the por^pines. 
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MON’ASTO SOUTH (Average ajinual rainfall^ ISin.) 

Present : seven members and one visitor. ; 

Grading Seed Wheat. — In a short paper on this question Mr, E, Harttaann ■ 
all seed wheat should be graded before it was sown. All small and cracked 
and foreign seeds would thereby be removed, and the drill would ^stribute 
evenly. As .an experiment, last year he had sown two strips of land oae - u 
graded and the other with ungraded seed. The graded wh^t, when cut for k 
had yielded quite half a ton more per acre. In discussing the paper all memhJ^ 
were agreed that seed wheat should be properly cleaned. Some members 
that if the wheat was put through the winnower a second time the sample would be 
good enough to use for seed. 


MORGAN (Average annual rainfall, 9.29in.). 

March 30th. — ^Present: seven members. 

Eucalyptus Oil. — Mr. Hoffmann initiated a discussion on the manufacture of 
eucalyptus oil. He said it was a pity to destroy the mallee shoots when there was 
a chance of making something out of them. There were several species of mallee in 
the district'. Mr. Heppner thought that it would pay t<y establish a factory, as the* 
farmers could be paid for the leaves instead of going to the expense of providing 
and working a still. Mr. Pope said it would be a good plan for several fanners 
to club together to provide the necessary plant, and the result of their distilling 
could be sent to market in bulk. Mr. E. Wohling was confident that if a start was 
made in the district there would soon be a number following in the industry. The 
Hon, Secretary (Mr. W. P. Plummer) thought it would not, cost very much to pve 
the industry a trial. 


MTPOLONGA. 

March 2.7th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Spraying and Spray MiXTURES.~Tbe Fruit Inspector for the River Murray 
Areas (Mr, H. J. Darwent) delivered an address on the above subject, and in tie 
course of his remarks, said: — ‘^Spraying is a necessary part of the routine of 
orchard work, but by many it is not recognised as such. It is expensive, and know- 
ledge and care are essential in order to prevent useless expense. It is not maDy 
years ago that one could plant, a tree, and without spraying expect a dean crop of 
fruit, but that time has now passed, and unless we take precautions to eomhat both 
insect pests and fungUs diseases all our other work is to a great extent nullifiei 
With the interchange of fruits and plants from other parts of the ^oild, peste and 
diseases hitherto unknown in this State have been introduced, while many which are 
indigenous to Australia have found the orchards and vineyards a congenial home 
when trees and vines have been planted in their haunts. , This has increased tte 
labor and expense of orchardists and vignerons, but is perhaps not an unmiied 
evil, as without any pests or diseases fruit would be so easily grown that there 
would be no need for the orchardist. To spray a tree or plant without knowing what 
is affecting it, is akin to a physician prescribing for a patient whom he has no 
examined, and would almost invariably end disastrously, as we_ may use an ^to- 
gether unsuitable remedy, and spray at the wrong time. It will then be 
seen that we must first detenuine what is the pest or disease affecting the 
vine, then choose the proper time to attack it, and use a suitable remedy with prop 
appliances. There will then be little difficulty, in checking or eradii^tmg 
trouble. From the foregoing, then, we find that spraying is inseparaWc ^ 
knowledge of the life history of insects and fungi Spraying must be aon 
coincide with the nature of the pest to be dealt with as regards the time ^ 
substance to be used. There is no ^eat cure-all which will an^er for eve^ ^ 
or-ljisease, any more than one medicine which will cure all thAiUs to f ^jg 
is heir. It is well to remember this fact, as some vendors of spray 
as persistent in claiming such virtues for their articles as , are some who j 
patent medicines which cure anything. Truly there are ^ray w^hes wnic 
double purpose, and it is wise to use such when possible, , bufl^ere ^ 

them. Use only proved remedies, except when experim^ting, but do n 
whole orchard for the purpose of e^eriment. Large growers can pe v 
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ecOfiomically prepare their own but the greatest satisfaction will be 

found in u^g reaJy-made proved remedies. Keep closely to well-tested formulae, 
oulv departing from them when experiments have proved that stronger or 
we^er strcngSia are not injurious, and are effective. Spray thoroughly, so that 
every part of the tree is wetted, as whatever the pest or disease, it is no use leaving 
half the tree without a coating of spray if we wish to eradicate the trouble. If 
heavy rain should fall, repeat the graying as soon after as possible. A little 
moisture after the mixture has dried on the -tree is rathei- a benefit than otherwise, 
as it tends to spread the mixture evenly over the tree, coating any portions which 
mav liave been missed. Spraying for fun^s diseases is not so much a curative as 
a meventive measure, or, in other words, it is too late to apply remedies after we 
vau see the damage done by the disease. A fungus is a plant, and is parasitici, 
liviug on the trees and fruits. It produce seeds or spores and roots known as 
mvcclium, but differs from other plants in that it has no flowers or the green 
coloring matter. The roots penetrate the tissues, and find their way down into the 
cells, breaking tliem down,, and causing the damage as we see it We may then, 
perhaps, prevent the further spread of the disease, but without removing the 
affected parts we are unable to eradicate it But when we see the damage done 
the disease is generally so widespread on the trees as to have a serious effect on it 
for that season. The mycelium, or. roots, send out branches, each of which is fur- 
nished at its end with a spore containing many seeds. Tlie mildew, or mould, we 
see on plants is this mass of spore-laden branches. Tlie seeds detach themselves 
from the branches and float over the tree in moisture. This is the reason why 
damp springs are so favorable to fungus diseases. Prom the above it will be 
seen why spraying is part of the routine work of tlie fruitgrower. The suitable 
remedy must be sprayed on to the tree to be in readiness to kill the spores as 
they come in contact with it, preventing their spreading over the trees, and taking 
root. The spray wash dries, but the moisture necessary for the spread of the 
spores or seeds also makes the solution which destroys them when they float into 
it. Heavy rain would necessitate a repetition of the spraying, so that a remedy is 
in readiness during the danger period. The resting or winter spores, which are 
carried over from season to season, should be attacked with a strong fungicide as 
soon as the leaves fall in autumn. If left too long their covering becomes tough and 
leathery, and they are then most difficult to reach with the fungicide. This, while 
it is an important spraying for fungoid disease, is not sufficient. The trees should 
be sprayed again as soon as the first sign of growth is noticed in spring, and in 
damp districts followed by another application as soon as the blossoms have fallen. 
All dead leaves, old fruit, and prunings should be raked up and burned, as on 
them the spores are often found. There are many fungicides, but the beat known 
and most generally used are the different copper compounds. Sulphate of copper 
is the form in wMch these fungicides are used. It may be used alone when the 
trees are dormant, but it is necessary to add lime or soda to convert it into a baric 
sulphate for summer use when the trees are in foliage. This is insoluble, but the 
action of the carbonic acid of the a-ir liberates the ordinary sulphate gradually, 
and so it kills the fungi. It is very important that only enough lime or soda is 
used to precipitate all the copper, but oo less. This can only be determined by 
testing. If too much lime or soda is- used there is no liberation of the sulphate, and 
eousequently no killing of the fungus. On the other hand, if insufficient lime or 
soda is used, the foliage will be burned. The toting is done by placing a few 
drops of ferroeyanide of potassium in water in a white saucer, and dropping into 
it a few drops of the fungicide. If there is too much copper a brown coloration 
will be seen as each drop comes into contact with the ferroeyanide solution.^ A 
fairly accurate test can be made by dipping the bright blade of a pocket knife into 
the solution and examining it when dry. for rigns of copper, Lime and sulphur 
mixture has been extensively used in the last three years, but, unless there is a 
fairly, warm temperature, it does not give as M.ti8faetory results as the sprays com- 
pnsed of copper compounds. It, however, is a dual purpose spray, as in addition to 
being a fungicide, it is’ useful for eradicating the bryobia mite and Scale msects. 
are must be taken in using it on trees in foliage, or burning may result. Spray- 
ing for insect pests differs from that for fungi in the materials used, the tune 
ror spraying, anff-in that the operation is curative more than preventive. It m 
osseutial that we ^ould know the life history of ah insect, as many are offiy^vul- 
ncralile at one time during their existence, while others are expose^ ail their lixes. 
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It Is thus n^essary that growers should equip themselves with’, this 
that they inay . attack the insects with the greatest 'prospect M sueceaB * 
purpose of- this paper we may divide the insects ^ into two classes—chpwl 
sucking. It is obvious that for the former it is necessary to place som'^ 
the food that it eats which will kill them, so we use a poison, the m 

it. i ^ ’ W, /UUSt, S’ 


being arsenate of lead. But while it is a poison, and many object to its 
that reason, the spray mixture is in such a dilute form that U is perfe^l 
less to any but the most minute insects. The caterpillar o£ ;the Codlin mott 
it tu’st attacks the fruit is so small as to be almost invisible to, the naked e ’ 
so the little poison necessary to kill it is quite harmless to . human hein™*’?'* 
while this spray wash wiU loll the insect it must be borne in mind thattt H 


of application is of great importance. If we neglect to place the 


the time 


fiTiit before the caterpillar has entered it, then the labor and expense is waste) 
once it is beneath the skin there ia no chance of it getting- any of the m’’ ** 
Similarly, if the work is not done thoroughly much loss will* be sustained H 
of the fruits are not coated 'with spray, then they are unprotected. As there 
three broods of this insect in a season it is necessary to spray several times so tkt 
poison may. be in readiness on the trees for each brood.; These spray mixtares 
of no use against the second class of insects — those which suck. They pierce tie 
bark of trees and snek from them, so that poison placed :ou the outside will lire 
no effect on the insects. For these pests we tnust/iise a spray which is caustic or 
which corrodes the insects, stopping the breathing-pores, and so suffocating that 
These insects are closed, and so are vulnerable all their lives. . But while such is 
the case, they are dirided into those which fasten themselves to the trees or platts 
and those which fly from ti-ee to tree. The former are much more easy to deal with 
than the latter. Those which fly from tree to tree are diflieult to kill by sprajbg, 
for as soon as that operation is begun they fly to other plants, Benzole emulsMii 
and tar water are effective for these insects, not so much by reason of their killmi! 
properties as that the insects have an aversion to the smell, Eerosiue emulsion, 
resin wash, tobacco wash, red oil emulsion, and lime sulphur mixture are used lot 
those which fasten themselves to the trees. Fungicides— Bordeaux, Wohum, Bur- 
gundy, and lime sulphur mixtures. Insecticides— Ai’sehate of lead, red oil enujl- 
sion, kerosine emulsion, resin wash, tobacco wash. 


mJNKEEI AND YTJI160. ; 

April 7th.— Present : 12 members. 

Stumps .\s a Side Line on New Mallee Fabms. — This^question was lirougM 
forward iiy Mr. D. Bickneli in a paper under the above heading. Probably the 
greatest obstacle in the way of growing profitable crops in new niallee, be said, 
the number of roots in the ground. All farmers in that class of land would .agre-j 
that is was impossible to grow wheat and mallee at one and the same time. It w 
useless advising farmers to pull out the stumps ubless one could show what to d» 
with them when they were pulled out; To pick up stomps after a heavy plough- 
ingin light country would cost at least 3s. per acre, ah item that kept moat farmers 
from ploughing deeply. It was but rarely that the stumps could he dispoaed o 
profitably, sometimes they had been as low as 13 b. a ton at Mile End, a P"® ^ 
did not pay for horsefeed. Merchants were, of course, aware of , the , 

farmer’s work, and the price of stumps was regulated accordingly. After nar 
and after fallowing, the firewood market was low.,. Those were, the very times 
the farmer must eart his firewood.. Often he loadei his trucks without . ° 
what return he would receive. By force of circumstances and lack of 
he was compelled to play into the hands of the dealers md merchants, f f 
able to stock iip at low prices, and when other work forced thedarmer ™ 
ing, the prices would rise. The state of the trade compelled farmers w u p ^ 
partly on the sale of wood to cart their wood when they should be doing 
work, and to do their farm work when they should he carting wooa. 
undoubtedly, a factor that helped to reduce the grain yield in Murray j„,jiie9t 
wood was looked upon as something which mjast'. be got rid of a of 

possible loss. However, he did not see why 1 iie,iootS .should-not m 
profit. The co-operative principle offered a solution of A® Ptowl™- . jj 
they not handle their own firewood in the city? Worked on ’j„erea»“f 

he possible to make that trade of vast assistance-to theiarmer, wit 
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the cost to the coksumer. Oa co-operative lines, there should not be any difficulty 
about making advances to suppliers on unsold firewood, and delivery could be post- 
poned until a suitable time. That point alone, without the possibility of a larger 
return, should help some who were not financially strong. They should then be 
able to do farm work when it should be done, and could afford to clear the land, 
and to plough as ploughing should be done. The capital required for the whole- 
sale trade would not be very large, since no plant would be required. It was evi- 
dent from the discussion which followed the paper that the subject was an interest- 
ing one. Members agreed that the present system was unsatisfactory. Mr. F. G. 
Williams considered that, if farmers in the Murray lands were to form an associa- 
tion or company to deal solely in firewood, it would be a great improvement. He 
thought there were too many profits between the producer and consumer. A fair 
price for roots, in his opinion, was 20s. per ton on trucks at Mile End. That 
would pay expenses. Mr. Sanders thought the co-operative idea would be a great 
lielp to producers. The present prices, on account of the bad road to the siding, 
did not pay him, It took too much money to pick up and burn the stumps; there- 
fore he was under the necessity of leaving the roots in the ground, as far as pos- 
sible, to the detriment of his crop. Mr. J. D. Aikins agreed with Mr. Sanders. 
He could not cart stumps at the present price, and could not afford to pick them 
up aiul burn them. His ground,- therefore, was only half-worked. That had 
always been a difficulty in new mallee country, and until means were taken to put 
the business on a reasonable basis, it always would be a difficulty. Mr. Aikins 
[loiatcd out that there was a difference of from lOs. to 123. between the price of 
roots ou trucks, Mile End, and the price to consumer. That liad to cover unload- 
ing, loss ill weiglit, cartage, and other contingencies. In his opinion the co-opera- 
tive system presented the best method of dealing with the matter. The association 
would, of course, have to be in a position to buy the roots when farmers were able to 
4lelivcr, stacking any surplus at a central site; also they would have to make ad- 
^•ances to producers on uncarted roots. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 23rd. — Present: six members and two visitors. 

_ Improving Farming Practices. — In a paper dealing with this question Mr. A. B. 
Neville said that to improve upon’ Hie pr^nt conditions existing on the mallee 
farms three things should be considered, viz., dividing the farms into smaller pad- 
docks, to improve upon the present system of working the farm, and to increase its 
stock-carrying capacity. At the present time most of the farms were divided to ' 
work under a four-years^ rotation. That was a good system so long as one had 
to deal with the mallee shoots and stumps, but now that the holdings were becom- 
ing more settled, some other working plan should be adopted. To do that the 
farm would have to be divided into smaller paddocks. Even though the high prices 
of fencing materials made that impossible, preparations could now be made against 
the time when prices were again notmal. In most eases the four-years^ system of 
cropping was as follows; — Wheat, oats, grazing, and then fallow. He thought that 
could be improved upon by the adoption of the following plan:— For the first year 
wheat could be sowu on the fallow, and instead of burning off the stubble, oats 
could be broadcasted, and a light disc implement run over the land. By doing that 
feed would be supplied for the stock during the coming year. For the third year 
the laud could again be fallowed, and the fourth year a crop of oats driUed in. The 
following year fodder crops for sheep could bo sown. If fallowed the next year 
it should be nice and clean, and ready to receive a crop of wheat. To improve 
upon the present stock-carrying capaci'^ of the farm it was necessary that the 
laud should be divided into smaller paddocks, so that the sheep could feed them 
off quickly and have a change of pasture; not only would that keep the feed sweet, 
but he considered it would considerably lessen the amount of sickqess at present . 
experienced. He was of the firm opinion that with the addition of sheep to the 
farm and careful management they would be able, in the course of a few years, 
to increase both^e growth of cereal crops and natural grasses. At a further meet- 
ing, held on April 6tii, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Tylor)* read an extract from 
the V ictorian Jourjial of Affricvlture, entitled ‘^Sheep Shed and Yards Construe- 
tiou. ” % 
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WYNARKA. I 

March 23rd. — Present: five members and one visilor. 

Variety and Mandbial Tests. — The demonstration plots which had been e 
ducted by members were diaeusaed. Mr. C. W. Sehultz, who had sown 
Glnyaa wheat (551bs.) with different quantities of manure, reported the follom"* 
results; — o61bs. super, yielded at the rate of Sbnsh. Ifilbs. per acre; SOlhs. sune"^ 
9bush. ISlbs. ; 1121ba. super., fibnsh. Ifilbs. ' A plot that was rolled yieldal 8bmh' 
311bs. per acre, as against a yield of Sbush. Ifilbs. from a plot not so treated. Mr 
V. Klose had also conducted manurial tests, the variety being Belgian SuinriaR' 
sown at the rate of 451bs. per acre. The dressings of super, were, at the rata of 
501ba., SOlbs., and 1121bs., and the returns 17bush. 251bs., 19bush. dSlbs., and 21biisli 
261bs.,. respectively. Variety tests were undertaken by Mr. H. Hood, who sowed 
four different wheats at the rate of 501bs. per acre, with fiSlbs. of super, The 
yields recorded were ; — Bunyip, lObush., 401bs. ; King 'a White, fibush. 53]bs • 
Gluyas, llbush., 241bs. ; Gluyas (Eoseworthy College seed), llbush. 361hs. ’ 


BOREIKA, March 30th. — ^A discussion took place on the results of the recent 
harvest. 

CLANPIELD, March 30th. — The meeting discussed the results of the 1917-18 
harvest and the question of “Noxious Weeds.” 

COOMANDOOK, April fith. — A paper dealing with “Olive-growing” was con- 
tributed by Mr. R. Upton. • . , , 

NETHERTON, March 22nd. — A. useful discussion took place on the questioiis 
of tlie “Ailments of the Horse” and the “Destruction of Weeds.” 

PINNAEOO, March 22nd. — Extracts were read from the report of the Depart- 
ment for year ended June 30th, 1917. . Messrs. F. H. Edwards having offered the 
use of a plot of ground for experimental plot, work, ^ committee was formed to 
supervise the neees|ai'y work. . 

WOLOWA, March 28th. — The Branch, after having been m recess through 'the 
harvest mpnths, held a meeting, which took the form of a “Question Box,” when 
numerous subjects were dealt with. ' j.: 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

ASHBOURNE. 

March 25th. — ^Present; 15 members. 

Sheep and Sheep-breeding. — A short paper on this ^bjeet was read by Mr. A. 
Cox, and a good discussion followed. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. H. PotteuT®' 
ported on the recent .fires in the district, and pointed out the need for comhinM 
action in fighting them. Mr. T. Kirkham' also read a paper on “Fruibgromgi 
deabng particularly with the growing of apples. He described the moth 
planting an orchard, and gave a demonstration of pruning. Samples or , 
kinds of apples were exhibited by the writer, and the different varieties aes 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

March 18th.^ — Present; 12 members.: .nhiect 

Spbating.— M r. A. A. Magarey, in the course of a paper dealing wnh t e j 
of spraying, stated that the linking of distant places -by better and tas® . 
communication had greatly facilitated the spread- Of insects and disease ^ 
Dealing with the control of these pests, he said: — “Though spi^mg is g 
this country in orchards of any repute at all, nmoh more could be on „ 
better precautions (other than spraying) such as picking a Spstroving 

ings from frhit trees affected by fungus diseases, “P game fo' 

codlin moth apples, and bandaging butts- of trees and regulmly msp S pruningi' 

grubs, and keeping trees vigorous and freely exposed tp bgM apray- 

clean eultivation, and draining where necessaryi Onr; “ ^,^,1 enfoi^e^- 

ing and cheeking orchard pests are either entirely: inadSQ^W, jmch tin® 

How often doesipne see a grower spraying cdhjMpojillyjfiW' ^P, , 
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■iud luoney in trying to eradicate eodUn moth, for instance, with only a fence be- 
iween him and ^ man whose property ia ^est^ with the moth. Why are tltese 
ijcoide not forced by law to spray at the right time, and as frequently as necessary 
iv jiD efficient inspection? Or, if this is too ejtpensiye, why not cut out the pre* 
sent inspectors and thus save money now spent on a pretence! One of the greatest 
ijoints in good spraying is to apply the spray at the correct time. The importance 
of this is often not fully realised. For instance, curl leaf in the peach. How 
often does one hear the spraying material blamed for failure to control this disease, 
when the fault nearly always lies in the fact that the spray was not appliOil at the 
right time? Last season four sprayings would have been necessary to keep a. tree' 
clean, as the buds, opened very irregularly, and it is essential to ^pray the tree? 
just as the leaf buds begin to burst. A very important item is the winter spray, 
which is neglected by many growers. I think if this is tried it will be found so 
beneficial that it will be continued. In the winter, shortly after the leaves have ’ 
fallen, we have for the last six years sprayed stone fruit with Bordeaux, and we 
consider it one of the most important applications of that mixture for stone fruits. 
It will also be found beneficial in the control of fungus diseases, especially if some 
effective method of protection from rain and damp weatlier could be obtained. It 
lias been suggested, tliat the application of an oil spray immediately the Bordeaux 
is dry would have the desired effect, but I have had no experience of this. As' the 
miniber of pests to be controlled increase, spmying will Income more complicated, 
and so tlie need for improved methods will iuereaae, and tJie necessity of combining 
fungicide and 'insecticide sprays will become more urgent. Iji America the plan 
of dusting on the mixtures in the form of -powder has been tried, and it is claimed 
to be a veiy effective method of combining the two. Moreover, up to 40 acres of 
trees can be sprayed in a day with one machine, which enables more frequent appli- 
cations to be made, and large areas covered at critical times. As there is no water 
required for the spray the outfit is a very light one, and may be operated by one 
man. If this method proves to be as effective as it is clabneil to be, it f-lioiild 
largely supersede the present graying method in the near future, but this w-U of 
course depend on the price at which the necesKiry materials will l)e obtainable. 


CYGNET BIA'ER. 

. 'March 28tb. — Present: eight members. 

Daikving. — In a paper dealing with this question Mr. P. J. Wakelin said that of 
llie many different ways advocated for the management of cows it was very difficult 
to say wliich was the best method. He was quite satisfied that it did not pay to 
neglect a cow and then expect her to fill the milk bucket night and morning. In 
?!electing good cows there was no particular breed that he could recommend, because 
there were good milk-producing cows in all breeds, but he preferred a heavy breed 
of cow so that at any time she would sell well as beef. In handling cows it was very 
iuijiortant that they should not be excited. Dry milking did not commend itself to 
him. That method might be adopted with a cow that one could milk with a full 
liand, but the cow With very short teate would have to be milked with the thumb 
and finger, and dry milking in that fashion caused too much friction, and would 
very likely cause sore teats. If possible the cow should not be bailed when being 
milked. It was better to feed after milking rather than when milking operations 
were being carried out, because the cows were inclined to be ^ restless. He con- 
sidered that better returns would be obtained from the cows if peen feed were 
grown for them. Members present agreed with the writer regarding wet milkb^ 
under the cu’cumstances expressed in the paper. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. T. 
Miller) always made a practice of feeding the cows whilst they were being milked, 
ftnd had never experienced any trouble. He also considered that there should be a 
lucerne patch on every farm for the use of the animals and poultry. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

March 23rd.^ — Present: seven members and three visitors. a i.«. 
Egg-farming WITH White Leghorn Fowls. — The monthly nmetmg 
Branch was held at the residence of Mr. W. P. Woolcoek, when members mspected 
the orchard and garden. ‘On the market garden plot an en^ne was wor^g a pump. 
Mr. Woolcoek also had a windmill attached to the same well, which could be worked 
when there was sufficient.wind to .drive it. By that plan a conMderable saving m 
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petrol was effected. The water was forced up into a small dam on Ihe 
from there was conveyed to sprinklers amongst the vegetables, "ilhe following ’ 
on ‘‘Egg-farming** was then contributed by Mr. B. W. Bey^ieu:— 
good locality, not too far from a market centre, egg-farming, if carried out ^ 
systematic and thoroughly businesslike manner, is by far the most profitable 0 ^ u 
the various branches of poultry-farming. But it must always be remembered 
the greater part of the profits depends, not so much on the actual value of ^ 
turns per annum, as upon the difference between those values and the total am 
of the food bill of the year. Therefore, as at the present time the general aver ^ 
of 1,200 'to 1,500 well-bred White Leghorn hens may be gauged at from 180 to 2Qil 
eggs per bird per annum, the profits naturally depend upon how cheaply the bird 
can be fed without in any way affecting or lowering that average. Under thes 
cricumstanees, to me it would seem sheer madness for anyone choosing a site on 
which to locate an egg farm to fix upon any place that has not attached to it at least 
two or three acres of well-watered, deep, rich soil, suitable for irrigation and intense 
cultivation. Green stuff must be grown in abundance, and fed daily all the year 
round. Green stuff does not mean weeds and rubbish of no feeding value, but green 
oats, barley, rye, maize, mille^ clover, and lucerne, all of which, when chaffed, niav 
be bulked in the wet mash with advantage both to the birds and the pocket! By 
this means the feed bill may safely be reduced by two-lifths, or with a flock of tie 
numbers mentioned, the reduction would be about £160 per yeaj’. Although green 
stuff may be fed in abundance at mid-day, it has been my experience that no more 
than two-fifths can be fed in mash without the birds gradually losing eondition 
and a laying hen under no conditions must be allowed to lose condition. "Wheii 
birds are fed green stuff in mash to a greater extent than this they apparently, to 
the casual observer, lay as well as the others, but the expert will notice that they 
are gradually going off, and sooner or later the egg yield will suffer. With a good 
laying strain want of condition is largely responsiWe for early moulting, and as it is 
.the average annual returns that count, it stands to reason that excessive green stnff 
must not be allowed to lower that average by forcing the birds into a juoult two or 
even three months before the time they would have done so under other conditions. 
Roughly speaking it takes the first 100 eggs a bird lays each year to pay for her 
own food and that of the pullet that is being raised to take her place at tlie end of 
her term of usefulness. The egg-farmer’s profits are derived from what is laid 
over and above this, consequently a great deal depends on the obBervation and judg- 
ment of the man who feeds, and that is why a careless man will never make a living 
•at egg-farming. Given a good strain of birds and an abundance of green Btuff, it 
is the man who feeds that makes for the profit and loss, as green stuff, when fed 
reasonably, can so considerably reduce the working costs. My preference is to give 
it in the wet mash, as it is only by giving it in this way that the biros can he 
induced to eat it in such quantities. Dry mash may have its benefits, and possibly 
the birds lay as well on this, if raised on it, but think of the cost when comparted 
with the other — the difference itself is almost sufficient to provide a livelihood for 
a man,. But, although greenstuff is so important in reducing the food bill, fi 
be safely said that success in egg-farming hinges greatly on a man’s ability to raise 
strong, vigorous pullets. Many can hatch and brood chickens successfully 
numbers, but when thousands are to be dealt with each year it is quite a 
question, as many know to their sorrow; and to make each year’s pullets Wte 
than the parent stock is a very difficult matter. The breeding stock 
ancestors of good pedigrees and be selected for vigor and prepotency, with ■ 
regard to condition and maturity. No hen under two years of age is 
ciently to breed from vrhen a man ’s living hangs on the results. Indiscrnai 
mating and the use of immature stock are at the root of nearly ail the lus o 
poultry yard, and certainly have a great deal to do with chick mortality, f J 
great attention should be given to the selection and mating of the stud bir 
hatching and brooding season occupies only a few months of each year, an 
slightest detail can be neglected during this time. The rest of ?^pgpgpjially) 
depends upon the number and also the conditions of the pullets reared. 

I favor the colony style of broodingj^and for the past six or seven years 
eessfuUy raised thousands of strong and lusty chicks around an mature 

oil stove. This method is labor saying, and if -the lamp be run at hig , 
to prevent overcrowding the mortality in ordinary eifcumstances s o 
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Ample floor room must be allowed so that the chicks may get awav from the source 
of beat, if they ■4sh. There must also be plenty of overhead ventilation, but no 
draughts from the* floor. The sooner the chicks can do without artificial heat the 
tetter, as after a certain age it tends to -weaken and lessen the vigor. As soon as 
cockerels, other than thpse to be kept for stud purposes, can be picked out, they 
should be disposed of, otherwise the food bill would be increased, and it would 
jilso be found that the pullets when kept by themselves would do much better. 
The pullets should never have a ^tbaek of any description, and daily attention 
given to their cleanliness and bodily comfort. Free range on grass or greeustufi; 
is absolutely essential if strong and hardy stock is to be reared. The young birds 
must be well and heavily fed if they are to develop into strong layers. For the 
first month it will be found that dry mash is inferior to a good chick grain mix* ■ 
ture, with a wet, crumbly mash, mixed with skim milk, fed twice a day. From the 
time they are a month old the ordinary laying ration of the hen should be fed, and 
also green stuff in order to distend the crop to its fullest extent. The crop of the 
young growing pullet must be expanded in this manner every day. Mash and green 
'stuff is more easily assimilated, and is therefore the best for this purpose. As re- 
gards laying stock, during the first 12 months these should be forced as much as 
possible, because every egg counts in the final reckoning, and only from those birds 
that put up a good egg return and come out sound and vigorous should the next 
voar ’a breeders be chosen. Many insist that no bird that has been forced for egg 
production during the first year should be chosen for breeding purposes, but 1 en- 
tirely disagree with this view, and consider that many weaklings are nursed into the 
breeding pens, that otherwise would have been easily culled out. Only by forcing 
at high pressure can the birds with stamina aiid sound constitutions be picked out 
';\-ith certainty, and these are the birds that are wante<l, if a good sound fiock of 
layers is to be built up. In feeding -for egg production one should always bear in 
.mind that the birds must be kept up in condition, or the egg yield will suffer. The 
appetites should therefore be stimulated to the fullest extent, and he bird^ en- 
couraged to eat heavily of rich and easily-digested foods. This is one reason why 
I advocate feeding wet mash in the evening. When birds are given only a light 
feed of grain each morning, with abundance of green stuff at mid-day they are 
actually scratching all day, and work up a good appetite for the evening meal of 
mash, when they cai^ pack their crops tightly with egg-producing food, which is so 
easUy digested and assimilated that they sleep comfortably 'all night and wake next 
morning as keen as ever for the grain in the litter. Experiments have proveil that 
only by the evening mash method can such quantities of rich foodstuffs ])e given 
without injurious results, and since adopting it I find that the flock lays well into 
April and May before moulting. This in itself is an item, for early moulters are of 
no use to an egg farmer. During the moult the birds are also fed heavily, not 
with the idea of egg production, but to build them up for the next year work. 
Here again, with the evening mash method the binls can l>e conditioned in a short 
space of time without becoming over fat. Their activity in the litter during tlie 
day prevents this. It will be found that there is no work which responds to thorough- 
ness and system so readily as that of the egg-producing farm, but one must be at 
all times punctual and. gentle in the treatment of the Wrds.” 


MACGILLIVRAY ( A vei-age annual rainfall, 19in.-to 20in.). 

March 26th. — Present: seven members. 

Scotch Thistles.— Mr. A. J. Nicholls, in a paper dealing with this_ subject, raid 
it was more the custom of people to condemn the growth of Scotch thistles than to 
praise them. He admitted that they were a source of great trouble in hay and^her 
crops, but he thought there were several points to be declared in favor of them. 
Hrst of all they opened the subsoil. Horses and cattle were very fond of them as 
n fodder, and cows pastured on the thistles during dry seasons would give better 
results than those feeding on dry grass. Sheep also seemed to have a liking for 
the thistles. To rid the crop of thistles he thought the best results wotild be secured 
if a fodder crop was sown and the stock allowed to eat it off. That plan and 
thorough cultivation, he thought, would eradicate them if they were not 
any very large numbers. "Where exceptionally thick they should be cut 
mower and then raked into rows and burnt. Members who had stock found that 
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they prowdecl fairly good fodder for hors^ and sheep, and were a good ta 
during seasons of drought. Ofch^ m^bers who did niiore Cttpping 
them a pest, and hard to eradicate. [The writer of the paper probably 
mind the- Spear thistle, Cirsiim lanceol(^etum, which is quite distinct fj 
Scotch thistle, which is not at all widely distributed in Sputh Australia. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

March 16th. — Present: eight members. 

Fruit Colonies for Returned Soldiers.— Mr. J. McLeod, in a paper on thi 
question, said the land in the vicinity of Victor Harbor offer^ good opportuniti 
for the settlement of returned soldiers. The land was well adapted for the cult 
vation of fruit, and had the advantages of good roads, and was easily accessible 
for the transport of their produce to the market. Eis plan would be to settle 60 
men in one colony, and allot 30 acres to each man, ID ^cres to be planted with 
fruit trees, principally apples, for eiport. The remaining area could be sown for 
hay and fodder crops. The homestead could be erected on a large block, and also 
the necessary outbuildings, such as stables, fruit sheds, piggery, and poultry run 
etc. That scheme would require 1,600 acres. A recreation ground should alijo be 
provided upon which a hall should be erected. The same building could be used for 
church and school purposes. The cost of each block could be set out as follows:- 
Laud, 30 acres, at £4 per acre, £120; clearing and planting 20 acres, at £10, £200' 
wii'e for fencing, £15; posts and erection of fences, £9.328. 6d.; four-roomed cot- 
tage and furniture, £250; two cows, at £15 each, one horse, dray, and harness, £40, 
£70; harrows and cultivator, £15; one sow, £3; 50 fowls, £3 158.; rations and 
sundries for 12 months £102; total £788 7s. 6d., less £50 by sale of wood and 
posts, £738 7s. 6d. Next to be considered was the question of ‘‘teniis.” For the 
first five years the blocks could be “rent free,'^ but the men- should be bound to 
keep the blocks in good order. During tiie “rent free’^ period taey should clear 
and plant two acres of the scrub land with pine trees for box-making, and tie 
balance of the block should be fenced in. Money would be borrowed at 5 per 
cent., and that added to £738 would be £923. To meet the interest and pay bad 
the principle would give a term of 40 years. Interest and principle payments 
would mean an annual rent of about £60. ‘Five trustees or directois should be 
selected from practical fruitgrowers or producers, one of the members to be a 
Government fruit instructor, and the remaining four could be honorary members of 
the board and retire each third year with the right of re-election. Mr. H. Smith also 
** reported on the Veterinary Lecturer’s visit to Inman Valley. 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

March 26th. — Present: 18 members. 

Mr. A, Eurgeas delivered a paper lolatiiig. to the putting in of a crop of wheat. 
A lengthy discussion followed, when it was generally agreed that good plump grm 
should be sown. One bushel of seed to the acre was thought sufficient if V , 
was sown early, but if later it would be advisable to use libush. Three me ■ 
apart was looked upon as being likely to produce the most regular and even cr 
On April 10th the .Government Vctmdnary Lecturer (Mr. F. B. „gl 

veterinary demonsti'ation to a large number of members and yiritors on le 
showgrounds. In the evening the lecturer delivered ah' address on orn - 
Sheep.” ^ 


CHEBBY GAEDEN8.— The meeting took the -form of : an “ Exhibition E'en 
ing," when members tabled samples of local products. ^ 

KANMANTOO, April 20th.— A discussion on the ‘.'Co-operative 
Stud Bull” was brought forw^d, .when it was proposed that a meet g 
interested be called for next B^eau night. ' , ('Trip 

MEADOWS SOUTH, March 27th:— A paper under_ the heading of 
Overland to Western Australia,” was read byMr. G. ,(lriggfi,,lR 
some of the features of the overland route. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

. coonawabra: 

March 26th.— Present: 19 members and four visitors. 

Leaves and theib Uses.— Mr. J. Towler, in a short paper on this subject, said 
the function of leaves was to enable the tree or plant to respire. On examining a 
leaf under a powerful mieroseope it would be found to contain evidence of the 
work for which Nature intended it. The technical description was as follows: — A 
thin, flattened expansion of epidermis, containing between its two layers vascular • 
and cellular tissue, nerv^ and veins for the purpose of exhalation and respiration. 
Tlie term “ vascular meant consisting of or containing vessels, and that of 
•'cellular’^ consisting of cells. The vascular tissues were those small pipes or 
tubes which conveyed the jiiice from one part of the plant to another. For ex- 
ample, if the stalk of the rhubarb plant were broken, it would be found that many 
of the fibrils remained. The cellular tissues consist^ of a number of small cells, 
which varied in shape, according to pressure, and sometimes assumed the form of 
honeycomb cells. - The green coloring matter that entered into the leaves was 
termed “chlorophyl.’^ The gas that auimfds expelled from their lungs as useless, 
the plants received through the medium of their leaves, a'bsorbed that which was 
required for their wants, and exhaled the other portion, which was -of no use to 
them, but was necessary to the existence of animal life. That provision of Nature 
made the trees perform the very necessary work of purifying the atmosphere. The 
carbonic acid gas that the leaves absorbed was that whi<^ was given off when any 
vegetable substance was burnt, especially was that the case with charcoal. The 
value of lime on soils was due, in a large extent, to the manner in which it 
readily absorbed the gas, thereby extracting from the atmosphere something of 
vital importance to the life of the plant Thus it would be seen that as the bulk of 
the vegetable body was composed of carbon, as. also was that of trees, and the 
major portion of that carbon had to be extracted from the atmosphere, what a 
very important part the leaves played in the life work of the tree. The leaves 
also served as evaporative organs by means of which the plant disposed of exceS' 
sivc moisture, and again in that respect they presented a striking analogy to animal 
life. Taking the apricot tree as an example it would readily be seen that in the 
treatment of that tree the preserving of the leaf system should be carefully watched 
over. If those results were wished for, that might reasonably be expected from a 
healthy tree, it was absolutely necessary that tiie leaves should be guarded against 
any fungus or insect pests that might seek to destroy them. The effect on a tree 
whose leaves were riddled with sbotbole or ruined with curl leaf could, almost be 
likened to that of partial strangulation, and the system of the tree would suffer in. 
consequence. It had been proved by experiment that Bordeaux mixture, fastened 
wtb a light oil spray, was one of the best fungicides in use. 

Colt-breaking. — In a paper under this title Mr. A. Webber said a coitus educa- 
tion should commence when' he watr a^ut a month old. At first it was best to tie 
the dam in a stall, after which there would be no difficulty in catching the foal, ' 
and when it understood that it would not be hurt, the foal would display a liking 
for being caught and handled. A leather halter should be put on, with a broad 
leather strap around the neck, and a tie-up rope attached. The rope should be run 
through the ring under the colt's chin, and then gently but firmly pulled first to 
one side and then the other. The colt and his dam should then be taken for a 
J^hort walk, and that exercise repeated for a few days. When six months' old the 
colt should be weaned, when he could be taught to tie up. A broad leather strap 
around the neck should be used for that purpose, and the rope put through the halter 
ling. In the beginning the colt should bo tied up short in a place where it was not 
possible for him to turn round. It was also a good training to lead him from 
his stall to water, but not to keep him tied up longer than two hpure at a time. 
In mouthing a colt it .was advisable to use a thick snaffle, with large rings, and 
attach it to the halter with a small bit snap on each side. About two hours should 
he allowed for the colt to become accustomed' to the bit.^ In the absence of proper 
mouthing tackle a strong surcingle with a ring or buckle . on each side might be 
Side reins could then.be put on, but only puUed up sufficiently to bring the 
colt s head ti) tiie n^r side. After ^ning round for an hour oi* so the might 
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be changed to the ‘off side, and then gradually tightened until colt waa 
pelled to walk in a circle. That operation might be repeated for a few hours*^^ 
two or three days, when the reins could be put on each side with both reins 
equal length. He should be buckled fairly short, and kept .moving for a ■whM 
When well mouthed, the colt should be led with a rein attached to the bit h 
- brought round, first on the near and then on the off side. In teaching the colt i 
back it was a mistake to jerk its mouth. The colt might then be put to light wo v 
A good kicking rope should* be provided, and the horse only given light work fn ^ 
first few days. ^ 


KONGORONG/ 

March 26th. — Present: nine members. 

Bush Fires. — An interesting discussion nn this subject was opened by Mr. C. S 
Atkin, who said in the interest of public property farmers ^ould report those 
persons who lit fires without taking the n^jessary precautions. He considered that 
persons who intended burning should put an advertisement in the local paper at 
least three days beforehand. All members agreed with the views expressed by Mr. 
Atkiu- 


KTBYBOI/ITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

February 26th. — ^Present: 15 inembei’S and one visitor. 

DAiaYiNO. — ^Mr. R. A. Jenkins addressed the meeting on this question. Before 
purchasing the cows necessary for dairying, he said, one should make provision for 
a good supply of fodder. Ho was not in favor of any particular breed of cattle, 
but whatever type of cows were decided upon, one should endeavor to procure good 
stock and look after them properly. Heifers should be mated to come in at 2^ years 
to 3 years of age. He . was opp<7sed to use of bails, and considered that if the 
heifers were hand-reared and carefully bandied a mouth or so before coming io, 
very little trouble would be experienced. The speaker also exhibited a Babcock 
milk tester, and expired the working of it. He was of the opinion that no dairy 
farm was complete without some apparatus for testing the milk supply. 


TANTANOOLA. 

March 3rd. — Present: 14 members. 

Prepakation or the Soil in the District or Tantanoola. — Mr. E. J. F. Altsch* 
wager, who contributed a paper on this subject, did not consider that any hard ana 
fast rule could be laid down for the cultivation of the soil in that district, 
the nature of the soil varied to a large extent. On the light soil he preferred w 
plough before the first rains to, a depth of about 3iin. to 4in. • If ^ 

loose there would be no need to use the cultivator, but the harrows could ^ 
over the ground three or four tim^ after the weeds had commenced te 
practice could not be' followed when working the heavier classes of soil, + 

was not able to plough it before the first rains. If the land was Movf- 

Oetober or November the weeds would be killed before going to seed, but by ^ 
ing in the, spring a lot of valuable grass would be destroyed. All things con 
he thought the laud should be in good condition when seeding operations wer ^ 
meneed. After fallowing, the land should not be worked until the w^cis 
show up, when it should be thoroughly hari;owed. After ® going 

again commenced to grow, the spring tooth cultivator should be used 
over the land .in the opposite dbreetion the second time of wortang. 
was sown in wet weather it was a good plan to work a stubble 

drill, to make certain that all the grain was covered. When that 

land a good burn was essential if one vrished for good results, ^ a 

destroy large quantities of troublesome weeds, but also enabled one 
much better job of ploughing. 
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AUSTRALIA’S SOLVENCY 

Depends on the Increased Production of 

FARMS, FACTORIES and MINES. 


‘SUNSHINE" FARM MACHINERY 


HUGH VICTOR McHAY’S FAMOUS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS and ENGINES 
are 

“ALL AUSTRALIAN 


Made in Australia by Australians, to suit Austra- 
lian conditions, from iron ore mine<l at Iron Knob, 
South Australia, treated at Newcastle, N.S.W., 
and manufactured at Sunshine, Victoria, 


The “ Sunshine ” industry employs directly and indirectly 
thousands of Australians who help pay Australian taxes. 

Keep Yonr Money in Australia. 

The bugbear of the far.mer is taxation. — If money is kept in 
Australia there will be less taxation. “ Sunshine ” can supply 
the bulk of your requirements in Farm Machinery, and 
" Sunshine ” products merit your support. ■ 


Write for Catalogues - 


- Call and Inspect. 


H. V. McKAY, 


“Sunshine” Showrooms, 
56, North Terrace, Adelaide. 
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MALTHOID 
ROOFING ! 


Best Roof for Australian Climatio 
Conditions. 

Best Roof for Bungalows. - 
Best Fire-Resistant, Roof. 

Best for Promenade or Garden , 
Flat Roof. 

Expert advice. Price and particulars free. 

COLTON, PALMER, and 
PRESTON, Limited, 

General Ironmongers and Merchants, 

CURBIE ST. - ADELAIDE. 
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POUIlTRY BREEDERS. 


On application (pelsonai or by letter) to the Poultr) 
Expert, Adelaide, Advice on Feeding, Breeding, Housing, 
and Diseases, &c., will be given. 

Arrangements made for Lectures in Country Districts, and 
Visits of Inspection paid to Poultry Yards and Farms. 

Publications. — On application Breeders’ names will be 
placed on the Mailing List. 

Monthly Notes in The Journal of Agriculture; subscription 
Is. per annum, posted ; 2s. 6d. Inter-State. 


GOVERNMENT POULTRY STATION-PARAFIELD. 

Inspection is invited of Stock and Methods Adopted. 


PUBLIC VISITING DAYS-lst Wednesday and 4th 
Saturday in each Month. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR LOCAL MARKET 
AND FOR EXPORT. 

Instruction as to Age, Weight, and Methods of hattening 
Poultry for the English and Local Markets, 

EGGS. — Further partic^ars on application. 

Please address all correspondence — 

THE POULTRY EXPERT, 

Telephones j ADELAIDE. 

( d4do. , 
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1,200 Acres in 
4 Seasons and 
5/- for Repairs 

Such is the remarkable evidence of Mr. E. 

H. Uberjang, of Horsham, whose letter 

reads as follows;— "I cannot speak j 
too highly of its general excellence, # 

the change gears especially working 10 

splendidly. I have worked a im 
‘Mitchell’ for four seasons, doing 

I, 200 acres, and itcost meonly 

five shillings for repairs." ^ 

The proof of the supreme 
quality of the 


DRILL^^* 

is that certain manufacturers aj? copy’Pf am'strSht ou’t 
ways as possible, and three Devices 

copies entirely, kemember, the Mrtchell Patent u 
are obtainable only IN the or^mamiteheU Dnll, 
Removable Wheel Bushes, Wheels j^notspre 

ing Grain Feed, Strongest and Surest Manure r 

titles changed by speed, in draught, 

1918 Model is still more durable, still ngnie 

and still easier to operate. 

Write for Particular* and P««*‘ 

S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative ^ion 
32 Fcnklin Street. Adeleido, South Austr e^ 
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J^osewdrfhy .^iricultural College. 


WALTER J. OOLEBATOH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.O.V.S., 

Principal. 


SUBJECTS: 

Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Dairying, Aviculture. 

Viticulture, Wine-making, and Fruit Culture. 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Botany, English, Book-keeping. 

Surveying and Wool-classing. 

Manual Practice on Farm, Vineyard, Orchard, and in Dairy 
Wine Cellars, and Farm Workshop. 

FEES: 

£30 per annum (including board and lodging) and £1 for 
medical fees, payable pro r&ta at the beginning of each 
session. 

SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Six, each valued at £90, open for competition annually. 

SESSIONS : 

The course of study extends over nine sessions, or three years. 

The First Session of each year .begins on or about the third 
Wednesday in April and closes on or about the third 
Friday in July. 

The Second Session opens on or about the second Tuesday 
after the close of the first session and closes on or about 
the second Friday in October. 

The Third Session opens on or about the second Tuesday after 
the close of the second session, and closes at the comple- 
tion of the vintage. 


Applicationi for Proopeeiuo and information should be addressed to 

The Secretary, 

Agricth-tural College, 

BoSEWORTHYi 
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TOP BRAND 



TRUEST SUPER VALUE. 


Manufacturers, 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CD., LTD., 

Currie Street, Adelaide. 


OVER 5,000 FARMERS 

are members of the 

Agricultural Bureau, 

ARE YOU ? 

If not, join a Branch at once. If the nearest 
Branch is not within reasonable distance of 
your Home, write to the Department of Agri- 
culture for ■ particulars as to hoT^to form a 
Branch. 

it ^ to your Interest to dp so. ’ 
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CROWN LAiNDg 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending appUcanta for any lands which open are reminded that application may be 
made for the whole or any portion of a block. '“The Land Board has power to allotportioa o< 
a block, if considered advisablej and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of 
a block is applied for, deposit of a proportionate amount must be made, afid the succeggfnl 
applicant would be required to pay o<Mt of survey. 


ALLOTMENTS, SALES, TRANSFERS, SUBLEASES, AND 
MORTGAGES. 


Notice is hereby given Chat in future no applications for land, or for transfer, sublease, or 
mortgage of Crown leases or agreements will be approved to unnatnralised persons of ony 
nationmity, or to naturalised persons of enemy origin unless the consent of the Honorable the 
Attorney-General of the Oommonwealtb be first obtained by Hie parties making the applica* 
tion. 

Where any doubt as to nationality exists, it will be necessary for certificate of birth or 
naturalisation papers to be exhibited. 

The same principle will apply to land sold by auction. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of intending applicants for land is directed to the Official List of Laads 0^ 
which may be seen at the principal Poet Offices, and copies obtained at the Office o ® 
tary for Lands. The list shows the Areas, Localities, Prices, &c., of the », 
and the conditions under which they may be applied for. 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS FOR LAND. 

The Land Board meets daily (when necesBary) at the Board s 0®?^ ^ ^ ^ie 

to deal with applications received the previous day for any lands tMt ^ ^ 

Official List. Applicants must either attend pmsqn^y or send a lun- , 

Forms can be obtained^at Post Offices, or on application to the Secretary 


E. . A. ANSTEY, 


Commmioner of 




